Course Materials for the Halacha of Human Rights and the Aqqadah of Human Rights 




The Halacha of Human Rights (Sunday, Tuesday and Thursday) 

In this course we will explore what Torah tradition can teach us about the religious meaning of the 
global struggle for human dignity and, even more importantly, how Torah can help make that 
struggle a success. We'll begin by placing the two major themes of the course, religious tradition 
and the global human rights movement, into the larger context of human evolution. Then, using the 
insights that we have gained, we will delve into Jewish sacred texts. We will uncover how the 
inspired vision of the Biblical prophets unfolded through Talmudic interpretation, and through 
Medieval theology and Kabbalah, until it emerged in religious Zionist thought as a powerful 
message about the divine significance of human dignity. 

The Aqqadah of Human Rights (Monday and Wednesday) 

This course is a companion to the Halacha of Human Rights. Both courses may be taken 
independently. In this course, we will delve into the religious and mystical significance of realizing 
the human potential to manifest the Image of God. Achieving a higher humanity - a humanity that is 
wiser, more loving and more just than we are now - is the ultimate purpose of Torah and Mitsvot for 
many Jewish thinkers. We'll explore how higher humanity reveals the glory of God, and what 
spiritual practices may help achieve it, by studying the teachings of prophets, philosophers and 
Kabbalists from the past and in our day. 



The Conservative Yeshiva 
in Jerusalem 



The Torah of Human Rights - Halacha and Aggadah 

CY Summer Program 5774 - 2014 
Taught by Shaiya Rothberg, PhD 
(shaiyarothberg@gmail.com - feel free to email comments or questions) 

For more information see www.humanrightstorah.org. 



! by Shaiya Rothberg 



You are invited to copy, distribute and teach this document. You are also invited to change and 
adapt it. If you change it, please make that clear. 
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Class 1 . The Conceptual Framework (Part One): 
Evolution, Religion and Human Rights 

For a summary of the conceptual framework, see pg. 43. 

Selections from "Considerations on the Keeping of Negroes" by John Woolman (1720-1772) 

Bold not in original. Full text in multiple formats at the Internet Archive (archive.org). 

As many times there are different motives to the same action ; 
and one does that from a generous heart, which another does 
for selfish ends ; the like may be said in this case. 

There are various circumstances among those that keep 
negroes, and different ways by which they fall under their 
care ; and I doubt not, there are many well disposed persons 
amongst them who desire rather to manage wisely and justly 
in this difficult matter, than to make gain of it. 

But the general disadvantage which these poor negroes lie 
under in an enlightened Christian country, having often filled 
me with real sadness, I now think it my duty, through Divine 
aid, to offer some thoughts thereon to the consideration of 
others. 

When we remember that all nations are of one blood, (Gen. 
3:20) that in this world we are but sojourners, that we are 
subject to the like afflictions and infirmities of body, the like 
disorders and frailties in mind, the like temptations, the same 
death, and the same judgment, and that the all- wise Being is 
Judge and Lord over us all, it seems to raise an idea of general brotherhood, and a disposition 
easy to be touched with a feeling of each other's afflictions : but when we forget those things, 
and look chiefly at our outward circumstances, in this and some ages past, constantly 
retaining in our minds the distinction between us and them, with respect to our knowledge 
and improvement in things Divine, natural and artificial, our breasts being apt to be filled 
with fond notions of superiority, there is danger of erring in our conduct toward them. 

We allow them to be of the same species with ourselves ; odds is, we are in a higher station, 
and enjoy greater favor than they. And when it is thus that our heavenly Father endoweth 
some of his children with distinguished gifts, they are intended for good ends ; but if those 
thus gifted are thereby lifted up above their brethren, not considering themselves as debtors 
to the weak, nor behaving themselves as faithful stewards, none who judge impartially can 
suppose them free from ingratitude. 

When a people dwell under the liberal distribution of favours from heaven, it behoves them 
carefully to inspect their ways, and consider the purposes for which those favours are 
bestowed, lest, through forgetfulness of God and misusing his gifts, they incur his heavy 
displeasure, whose judgments are just and equal, who exalteth and humbleth to the dust, as 
he seeth meet. 

[...] 

To consider mankind otherwise than brethren, to think favours are peculiar to one nation, and to 
exclude others, plainly supposes a darkness in the understanding : for as God's love is universal, so 
where the mind is sufficiently influenced by it, it begets a likeness of itself, and the heart is enlarged 
towards all men. ... [ . . . ] 
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When self-love presides in our minds, our opinions are biassed in our own favour ; and in this 
condition, being concerned with a people so situated that they have no voice to plead their own 
cause, there is danger of using ourselves to an undisturbed partiality, until, by long custom, the 
mind becomes reconciled with it, and the judgment itself infected. 

To apply humbly to God for wisdom, that we may thereby be enabled to see things as they are, and 
as they ought to be, is very needful. Hereby the hidden things of darkness may be brought to light, 
and the judgment made clear : we shall then consider mankind as brethren. Though different 
degrees and a variety of qualifications and abilities, one dependent on another, be admitted, yet high 
thoughts will be laid aside, and all men treated as becometh the sons of one father, agreeably to the 
doctrine of Christ Jesus. 

"He hath laid down the best criterion, by which mankind ought to 
judge of their own conduct, and others judge for them of theirs, one 
towards another, viz. ' Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them.' I take it, that all men by nature are 
equally entitled to the equity of this rule, and under the 
indispensable obligations of it. One man ought not to look upon 
another man or society of men as so far beneath him that he should 
not put himself in their place, in all his actions towards them, and 
bring all to this test, viz. How should I approve of this conduct, were 
I in their circumstance, and they in mine ?" [...] 

It may be objected that there is the cost of purchase, and risk of 
their lives to them who possess them, and therefore it is needful that 
they make the best use of their time. In a practice just and 
reasonable, such objections may have weight ; but if the work be 
wrong from the beginning, there is little or no force in them. If I 
purchase a man who has never forfeited his liberty, the natural 
right of freedom is in him ; and shall I keep him and his posterity in 
servitude and ignorance ? " How should I approve of this conduct, 
were I in his circumstances, and he in mine ?" It may be thought, 
that to treat them as we would willingly be treated, our gain by 
them would be inconsiderable : and it were, in divers respects, 
better that there were none in our country. 

We may further consider, that they are now amongst us, and people 
of our nation were the cause of their being here ; that whatsoever 
difficulty accrues thereon, we are justly chargeable with, and to 
bear all inconveniences attending it with a serious and weighty 
concern of mind to do our duty by them, is the best we can do. To seek a remedy by 
continuing the oppression, because we have power to do it, and see others do it, will, I 
apprehend, not be doing as we would be done by. [. . .] 

It appears by experience, that where children are educated in fulness, ease, and idleness, evil habits 
are more prevalent than is common amongst such who are prudently employed in the necessary 
affairs of life. If children are not only educated in the way of so great temptation, but have also the 
opportunity of lording it over their fellow-creatures, and being masters of men in their childhood, 
how can we expect otherwise than that their tender minds will be possessed with thoughts too high 
for them ; which gaining strength by continuance, will prove like a slow current, gradually 
separating them from or keeping from acquaintance with that humility and meekness in which alone 
lasting happiness can be enjoyed. 

Man is born to labour, and experience abundantly showeth, that it is for our good : but where the 
powerful lay the burden on the inferior, without affording a Christian education, and suitable 




John Woolman (1720-1772) 
was an American merchant, 
tailor, journalist, and itinerant 
Quaker preacher, and an early 
abolitionist in the colonial era. 
Based in Mount Holly, New 
Jersey, he traveled through 
frontier areas to preach 
Quaker beliefs, and advocate 
against slavery and the slave 
trade, cruelty to animals, 
economic injustices and 
oppression, and conscription. 
In 1772, Woolman traveled to 
England, where he urged 
Quakers to support abolition of 
slavery. He died of smallpox. 
[Adapted from Wikipedia] 
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opportunity of improving the mind, and a treatment which we, in their case, should approve, in 
order that themselves may live at ease, and fare sumptuously, and lay up riches for their posterity; 
this seems to contradict the design of Providence, and, I doubt not, is sometimes the effect of a 
perverted mind ; for while the life of one is made grievous by the rigour of another, it entails misery 
on both. [...] 

Respecting our progress in this land, the time is short 
since our beginning was small and number few, 
compared with the native inhabitants. He that sleeps 
not by day nor night, hath watched over us, and kept 
us as the apple of his eye. His Almighty arm hath been 
round about us, and saved us from dangers. 

The wilderness and solitary deserts in which our 
fathers passed the days of their pilgrimage, are now 
turned into pleasant fields ; and while many parts of 
the world have groaned under the heavy calamities of 
war, our habitation remains quiet, and our land 
fruitful. 

When we trace back the steps we have trodden, and see 
how the Lord hath opened a way in the wilderness for 
us... If we do not consider these things aright, but 
through a stupid indolence, conceive views of interest 
separate from the general good of the great 
brotherhood, and, in pursuance thereof, treat our 

inferiors with rigour, to increase our wealth and gain riches for our children; "What then 
shall we do when God riseth up? and when he visiteth, what shall we answer him ? did not he 
that made us, make them? and did not one fashion us?" 

To our great Master we stand or fall, to judge or condemn us as is most suitable to his wisdom 
or authority ; my inclination is to persuade, and entreat, and simply give hints of my way of 
thinking. 

[...] 

THE END. 




Picture floating around Web. Sometimes labeled 
"Congo Free State, Slaves c 1905" 
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See http://tinyurl.com/lpoa5bz for Materials on Human Rights Theory and Praxis 
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Class 2 - The Conceptual Framework (Part Two): 
God, Torah and Human Rights 



For a summary of Part Two of the conceptual framework, see pg. 58. 



Section One: Kiryat Sh'ma 



Selection from the Ency. Judaica (by Louis Jacobs) 
SHEMA, READING OF, the twice daily recitation of the 
declaration of God's unity, called the Shema ("Hear") after the 
first word in Deuteronomy 6:4; also called Keri'at Shema ("the 
reading of the Shema"). As it had developed by at least as 
early as the second century C.E., the Shema consisted of three 
portions of the Pentateuch - Deuteronomy 6:4-9; 
Deuteronomy 11:13—21; and Numbers 15:37-41, in this order 
- together with the benedictions of the Shema... 



ncra pran pis tot 

: ■ ■ ■ ■• 
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From the Babylonian Talmud on Kiryat 
Sh'ma. 



Development of the Practice: 

It is difficult to determine the stages through which this 
development took place. At a very early period the 
Deuteronomic injunction "And these words which I command 
thee this day . . . and thou shalt talk of them" (6:6-7 and 11:19) 
were understood as a commandment to read the Shema, 
perhaps in response to the challenge of Zoroastrian dualism, 
though as late as the third century C.E. some held the view that 
the duty of reciting the Shema is rabbinic and the verses refer 
not specifically to the Shema but to the "words of Torah" in 
general (Ber. 21a). The Nash papyrus [c. 150 B.C.E.] , dating 
from the Hasmonean period, contains the Ten Commandments 
and the first portion of the Shema. 

Points to Consider 

• If Deuteronomy was written sometime during the seventh century B.C.E., how many years 
passed (according to this article) before the first evidence of the reciting of the three-paragraph 
"Kiryat Shema" that we know today? 

Selections from Deuteronomy 

^ro (1) : born 7^ born 711!? bpn TV^K P3P? W rpriN) (n) : inis pvp? u>n># pvp? bN7^? yo\p (1) 
7?:?\y:n 7:175 ^Tchi) jxpna jrinvsJai 05 irnini pii? broavh'w : 735b by bi»n 7^0 >?'3N "iv)n nbNri on:rm 
^nytfii 7? , 3 ^^j? ^ orinriDi (6) : 7^ V? rtoytoi? i>ro 77? by nw> bfl7\ppV(n) : -jjpiprn 

Devarim 6 

4Hear, O Israel: The LORD our God is one LORD: 5And you shall love the LORD your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your might. 6And these words, which I 
command you this day, shall be in your heart: 7And you shall teach them diligently to your 
children, and shall talk of them when you sit in your house, and when you walk by the way, and 
when you lie down, and when you rise up. 8And you shall bind them for a sign on your hand, and 
they shall be as frontlets between your eyes. 9 And you shall write them on the posts of your house, 
and on your gates. 
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Points to Consider 

• What are "these words" mentioned in verse 6? What exactly does the text say you should do with 
them? 

Mishnah and Talmud on Kiryat Sh'ma 



mmvwn <iio iv inoi-inn biDNb o->tod3 o^ronvy mwo - ?n>nvn vow dn pup 'do'no .nwo 
.in\yn nni> ni?y>\y iv ■. now bwbm pi .nisn iv : onaw o->oDni .i^n >ni mi ,rm\yN-m 

'Dm .-joipni -pom +-i on3"T+ n^rm ,>Np KipK Nin.j r'no^Ko ^npi wp kd'd kjd .k"io> 
.inonni biDKb t>tod3 o-oronvy nvwo - no->N ni'Dvyt vow nKnp lot : ^np 

Mishnah Berachot 1:1 

(1) From when are we to recite the shema in the evening? From the time when the priests 
return to each terumah, up until the end of the first watch. [Priests who have become impure 
and have immersed themselves in a mikveh in order to purify themselves must wait until the 
stars have appeared in order to be considered ritually pure so that they can eat the 
"terumah ", which is food that they must be ritually pure in order to eat. The night is divided 
into three "watches'"]. This is the opinion of Rabbi Eliezer, but the Sages say, [One may 
recite the shema] until midnight. Rabban Gamliel says, Until dawn. 

Translation based on http://www.emishnah.com/Berakhot.ritml (which is a very impressive Mishna study site, worthy checking 
out). 

Talmud Bavli Berachot 2a (On the Mishnah quoted above) 

Gemara. The sage who asked "when do we recite the shema", where is he standing?! [that is 
to say, what is he talking about?! The Mishnah hasn't told us anything about an obligation to 
say the "shema ", so why is it all of a sudden asking about when we should say it?] . . . [The 
answer is] that the sage is 'standing' on the scripture which says, "when you lie down and 
when you get up", and he's asking, "in regard to saying the shema 'when you lie down', when 
is that exactly?" 



Notes: Later on in the Mishnah, the question is asked "what blessing is said over fruit?" It is 
explained that for fruits of the tree, you say "blessed are [You O Lord our God who creates] the 
fruits of the tree". But the "Tosafot" (Ashkanazi Rabbis in the Middle Ages who wrote an influential 
commentary on the Babylonian Talmud) aren't satisfied. They want to know why the Talmud doesn't 
ask the same question it asked above, that is, "the sage - where is he standing?!" In other words, the 
Mishnah asks which blessing we say on fruit when it hasn 't taught us that we say blessings at all! 
This is just like above, where the Mishnah asks "when do we say the evening shema " even though it 
hasn't told us that we are obliged to say the shema at all! And so the Tosafot say: the Talmud 
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should have asked, "the sage - where is he standing? " here, too. They want to know why the Talmud 
isn't consistent. Their explanation appears in the box below. 



n *n»)> fib <n Jioia jovw >iiat7i>i 

n-qp iom own (.n n) pnb'oo pnfnD t^pd ^npi >Np nd^d wri nwpnb p^w Nb - pd-qo tiPD 

...dd-ii Nbi mn ob^n rmrpb -itpn-t N-imn p'omD -pnb Nin 

Tosafot Brachot 35a "Keitsad Mevarchin" 

[The Mishnah says] "What blessing to do we say [on fruit]? It is not relevant here to question the 
Mishnah by saying, "the sage - where is he standing?!" like the Talmud did early on in this tractate 
(Brachot 2a) because here [the obligation to bless God before we eat] stands to reason [literally: is 
"s'vara"], as it is learned in the gemara, that it is forbidden to benefit from this world without 
blessing [God] . . . 

Now let's see the comments of Rabbi Chaim Hirschensohn on the comments of the Tosafot on the 
comments of the Talmud on the text of the Mishnah! 

.(N"b\y >iini f '>\y >iin i-> nmim ,ib jun 'n imm ro\y ,fijmt7ttfi) ptJWfi o»n 'i 

rmbn bD by pi -obi Nipn by rmiDn pn - "Wp N~ipN N3D" 
...otnisoi uw3 in bDi...otni£)o nib bN-w> niowonon 
imm own >'->Hp >3>n K3n» t>"vyn n\ypn Nb\y oyui iro nwtnnn 
Nip pn* N~iit70 yifn *m\y 'trmn rm-oi ,N-iit?o yn> 
yrpn in bDi [:pw\ypn mn -inho ni>n miNn -irw oipmu.-bb:) 
ii^b bbD o-on* pn m^no nDiom vbN nou rnnni n-qoo 
piDn -iwn pt^n 'pmo Nin >d ,p>u ora tiw iod in din n»nrm 

...mn' ton obryi ynon pmn yoi onwo 

Rabbi Hirschensohn, "HaMisderonah", selections: 

"The sage - where is he standing?" [The Talmud's answer, that 
he is "standing" on the scripture] doesn't refer only to the 
scripture itself, but rather includes all commonly known 
precepts of Judaism that most Jews accept to be true... [that is] 
everything that is simple and generally known... [and then R. 
Hirschensohn mentions the Tosafot quoted above, and he 
explains that] the Tosafot wrote that the reason that the Talmud 
doesn't ask "the sage - where is he standing?" [in regard to the 
blessings for fruit] is because [saying a blessing over food] is 
known from s'vara [which can be translated as reason, common 
sense or rationality], and what they mean is that anything which is known from s'vara does not need 
[a basis] in scripture at all... anything which is known from s'vara, and stands to reason, and logic 




Rabbi Chaim Hirschensohn (1857-1935) 
was a scholar of Talmud and Jewish law, 
a theologian and an early religious- 
Zionist thinker. In thousands of pages of 
Biblical and Talmudic interpretation, 
halachic argumentation and theological 
explorations, he integrates modern 
insights about democracy, humanism 
and the sciences into the depth of Torah 
tradition. In "Class 7: Human Rights as 
the Law of God", we will explore his ideas 
about international law. Below, see his 
statement on the role of morality and 
reason in Jewish law. 
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proves it, there is no need for any commandment, and human beings are bound by it just as if God 
had commanded them, because [that which is known by s'vara] is part of the laws of justice that He 
who established righteousness planted in the law of nature, and [as it is written in Psalms 89:3], "the 
world is built upon loving-kindness" . . . 




Miriam. From "Story of the Bible", authored by Rev. Hurlbut, 1904. 
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Section Two: The Rambam on Intellect and Interpretation 



Perek Helek (part of the Rambam's Commentary on the Mishnah, Tractate Sanhedrin): 

...[W]hen you encounter a word of the sages which seems to conflict with intellect, you 
will pause, consider it, and realize that this utterance must be a riddle or a parable. You 
will sleep on it, trying anxiously to grasp its logic and its expression, so that you many 
find its genuine intellectual intention and lay hold of a direct faith, as Scripture says: "To 
find out words of delight, and that which was written uprightly, even words of truth" 
(Eccles. 12:10). 

Note: Similarly, in the Guide to the Perplexed 2:25, he states says that if science had proven 
that the world is eternal and not created, in contradiction to the simple meaning of the Bible, 
he would have interpreted the Bible to say that the world is eternal. He explains there that 
"the gates of figurative interpretation are not shut in our faces". 



Section Three: Rabbi Chaim Hirschensohn on Reason, Morality and Jewish Law 



Malki Bakodesh, Vol. 4, pg. 10 

o»pi yon ivy>i -wd iniN o>n*io *on -wni jrv ywnm ioion i^n mi bo by nwnb mby 
•>nti2 ~i\yN oib\y rr>nii>n3 boi oy: >o-n rro-n -iwn nobnro o-anb iPby itwn nnicn xwo 
wnnb u>by riTonn nnw o>N*m -on oni ywnn 7*0 yoirn n\y>n -at* m^no rm>N 
...-iDion tin in robnri tin in d'pio un y>N\y nti pn Nb >o N^nw tv 

We must consider all things in light of morality and reason, and that which we find 
kosher and upright and established in relation to these two foundations, we then look 
into the halacha [Jewish law] - that all its paths are paths of pleasantness and its ways 
are peace (Prov. 3 : 1 7) - for the halacha never contradicts something with is upright and 
true in regard to morality and reason, and if we find [what seems to be a] contradiction, 
then we must struggle in study until we find that... either we don't understand the 
halacha, or we don't understand morality. . . 



Points to Consider 

• How are the Rambam and Rabbi Hirschensohn similar in their interpretative approach? How are 
they different? 

• How do the explicit instructions about how to read sacred text, given by the Rambam and Rabbi 
Hirschensohn, relate to how the sages approached kiryat shema above? 
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3. Prophecy: The God of Justice 



Isaiah 1 

1 U The vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz, 
which he saw concerning Judah and 
Jerusalem in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. 2 ]f 
Hear, O heavens, and give ear, O earth: for 
the LORD has spoken, I have nourished and 
brought up children, and they have rebelled 
against me. 3 The ox knows his owner, and 
the ass his master's crib: but Israel does not 
know, my people does not consider. 4 Ah 
sinful nation, a people laden with iniquity, 

a seed of evildoers, children that are corrupters 
provoked the Holy One of Israel to anger, they 



>x pia >n>w> 

rmn> bj> nm ivy yim ia in?yv>? GO 
in>i7?n> tr»N erri> inny >»>a oivw) 
ia? psp> >s ^i*t >inNurp o>jav) M>»V) (a) :ni-in> 
11V) j>*t> CO :>a wv)a orp >fl>a>aii) >fl>i?i e>ia 
jn> bNiv>> vbya waN Mtttjj inip 
o>yi>3 >n$ W °2 *i> (D OJiaJiri 
vm? rt>t ^>fj psp> jijj ia?y t3>n>nv>tt o>?a 

[...] :11'h*01'?i bNIVP 

: they have forsaken the LORD, they have 
are gone away backward. [. . .] 




Prophet Isaiah; illustration from a Bible card published by the 
Providence Lithograph Co. (c. 1904). http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/lsaiah . 

Isaiah the son of Amotz lived and prophesized in Jerusalem in the 8th 
century BCE. It's possible that the first 39 chapters of the Book of 
Isaiah, as we have it, more or less contain the prophecy of the 
historical Isaiah (after that, it's "second Isaiah", "third Isaiah" and so 
forth.) 

Isaiah was one of the earliest pioneers of Biblical Israelite religious 
consciousness. Keep in mind that the books of the Bible (including the 
Five Books of Moses) as we have them, did not exist in his time. His 
religious experience, and how he understood it, were formative 
influences on the ideas and words of the holy writ as it has been 
passed down to us. 

For more about his ideas see pg. 67-68. 



10 \ Hear the word of the LORD, you rulers 
of Sodom; give ear to the law of our God, you 
people of Gomorrah. 11 To what purpose is 
the multitude of your sacrifices to me? said 
the LORD: I am full of the burnt offerings of 
rams, and the fat of fed beasts; and I delight 
not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or of 
he goats. 12 When you come to appear 
before me, who has required this at your 
hand, to tread my courts? 13 Bring no more 
vain oblations; incense is an abomination to 
me; the new moons and D Sabbaths, the 
calling of assemblies, I cannot away with; it 
is iniquity, even the solemn meeting. 14 
Your new moons and your appointed feasts 
my soul hates: they are a trouble to me; I am 
weary to bear them. 15 And when you spread 

forth your hands, I will hide my eyes from you: 



Jiiin «n>ft> oip >i>xp psp> ia*r WQV (*) 
i»n> oa>nat li rittb (n>) :fiittj> oj> n>rib>f 
o>ia oil e>N>i>? a^ni o>>>n mby >*\yiy psp\ 
niNib wari >a (a>) :>Jisan vto o>iinj>) o>\ya>i 

(>>) :>15*D t7»1 tW?>>? J1NT \t»t?a >tt >J3 

N>ri fiajtfn *iiv><? xw nnitt x>ari ia>twi 
(i>) )m baix n> Nipa Nip Jiavn v)?n 
niv>^ >ty 1*$ *V>?3 ™?V 03>ij|itti t33>\yin 
>j>j> o>!?vn oa>aa oavnaai do) :N\yj >ji>n!» 
t3>m oa>i> j>>a\y >33>n nbafi lain >a o? oa>? 
i?i» 03>blpij)a }>i ii>t>ri ia?ri 1*01 (w) 
nvJN oav))? i\t»ii av?>ri vn?!? (t>) :j>iri ibin >j>j? 

:nittl7N ia>i oiji> wav) xl»0 
yes, when you make many prayers, I will not 
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hear: your hands are full of blood. 16 ]f Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your 
doings from before my eyes; cease to do evil; 17 Learn to do well; seek judgment, relieve the 
oppressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow. [. . .] 



21 ]| How is the faithful city become an 
harlot! it was full of judgment; righteousness 
lodged in it; but now murderers. 22 Your 
silver is become dross, your wine mixed with 
water: 23 Your princes are rebellious, and 
companions of thieves: every one loves gifts, 

and follows after rewards: they judge not the 
come to them. 



vavn >JiNb» rums n>ip rmtb rui>n na>N (Na) 
n>ri "jaya (aa) :o>nin>3 nr\y) fia 1>>> p*r* 

O^to "J>1V CD) :t>>)33 tTino 7NSt> 0>?>t>!7 

triJi> o>3ttl7t» f\fy\ *m\t» arm iba o>ai? naro 
a :t3ti>'b>f >oa> njttlpN a>-p iua*)> 

itherless, neither does the cause of the widow 



24 Therefore said the LORD, the LORD of Mfi btoip? l>a>f Jrtxas 'fl )l'TNri onj (*ra) 
hosts, the mighty One of Israel, Ah, I will >*r> fla>\t»>0 (A3) :>3>iNJ2 flttpJNl ns>? QT\m 
ease me of my adversaries, and avenge me of Oa) :7?b>*ra ba flVpN) y) y V I'M 112*0 
my enemies: 24 Therefore said the LORD, nrjN nbnJiM 7>^>1 flJYtoma 7?\?a\t» fl3>\£»>0 
the LORD of hosts, the mighty One of Israel, 1i>3 (ta) :fli)?>fi fl>*)i? p?Sfl 1*V Nit?? p 
Ah, I will ease me of my adversaries, and [...] :flp7*a flpvn A*f3Ji wa^tta 

avenge me of my enemies: 25 And I will turn 
my hand on you, and purely purge away your 

dross, and take away all your tin: 26 And I will restore your judges as at the first, and your 
counselors as at the beginning: afterward you shall be called, The city of righteousness, the 
faithful city. 27 Zion shall be redeemed with judgment, and those that return to her with 
righteousness. 



2:1 The word that Isaiah the son of Amoz saw rmfl? bj> ^ittN )a ^fi>)>V)> fltn iy)N ia?fl (N) 'a 

concerning Judah and Jerusalem. 2 And it ifl fl>fl> 1133 0>>?>fl Ji>*)0 N ? A>fp :0>*)V)>1 

shall come to pass in the last days, that the ba vbN niya?)? nwji o>*iflfl vmia 'fl n>a 

mountain of the LORD's house shall be bN fl'bjw ia!p 11>?>0 o>3} o>»}> ia!?fp 00 :Q>i>fl 

established in the top of the mountains, and flalpji va^o MV} a'pj|> >fl'bN Ji>a bN 'fl ifl 

shall be exalted above the hills; and all :Obvm>>? 'fl ia*n flMfl N3fi )1>Stt >a l>Jin*)N3 

nations shall flow to it. 3 And many people Wirpi o>3} timy'? ivaifl} o>i»fl l>a oavn (*T) 

shall go and say, Come you, and let us go up >"i> N\t»> N'b Jrtittftt!? dfl>?riJi>Jt)l o>jinI7 orria*m 
to the mountain of the LORD, to the house of :A»n>>? Ti» H)pl7> W?) 3}n b>l 

the God of Jacob; and he will teach us of his 
ways, and we will walk in his paths: for out 
of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word 

of the LORD from Jerusalem. 4 And he shall judge among the nations, and shall rebuke 
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many people: and they shall beat their swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks: nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. 



Points to Consider 

• You have just finished reading selections from the first two chapters of Isaiah. Some scholars 
have suggested that these chapters were edited in order to present the central themes in the first 
Isaiah's prophecy (spanning chapters 1-39). If so, what are the central themes on the prophet's 
mind? Can you state his basic messages in your own words? 



3:13 The LORD stands up to sue, and stands py p> (1>) :t3> ^j, ^ py p> ^ ^ (3)> ) ,j 

to judge the people. 14 The LORD will enter 

into judgment with the elders of his people, ■■ : - ■ ■■ - : T T : -■■»■■ - * ■■ ■ 

and the princes thereof: for you have eaten up o?£ f>£ oabo Oo) :oa>iiaa >3^ti Jibt? oiati 
the vineyard; the spoil of the poor is in your p\p> >j™ O? o nt)Vt\ 0>>3J| >301 waifi 

houses! 15 What mean you that you beat my 
people to pieces, and grind the faces of the 
poor? said the Lord GOD of hosts. [. . .] 

5:8 Woe to them that join house to house, that 
lay field to field, till there be no place, that 
they may be placed alone in the middle of the 
earth! 9 In my ears said the LORD of hosts, 
Of a truth many houses shall be desolate, 
even great and fair, without inhabitant. 10 
Yes, ten acres of vineyard shall yield one 
bath, and the seed of an homer shall yield an 
ephah. 

Points to Consider (regarding Isaiah Chapters 3 and 5 above) 

• What does it mean that God will sue the people? Does He have a good lawyer? 

• What are God's claims against the people? 

• What is the punishment? 



ij> tt>ip> ni^a r\iv Ji>aa n>a >$>m Mfl (n) n 
(o) :^?Nfi aipa ofiatnm thpja t70>t 
i>?i> n»v>> o>ai o>*ia Nb on Jrtxas psp> >?ma 
oia >i>?3 n^j> >? (>) :a\yv yw o>ai'o) t3>b*r? 
:no>N n^j>> uon »w nr»N na 



11:1 And there shall come forth a rod out of 
the stem of Jesse, and a Branch shall grow out 
of his roots: 2 And the spirit of the LORD 
shall rest on him, the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of counsel and 
might, the spirit of knowledge and of the fear 
of the LORD;3 And shall make him of quick 
understanding in the fear of the LORD: and 
he shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, 
neither reprove after the hearing of his ears: 4 
But with righteousness shall he judge the 
poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of 
the earth: and he shall smite the earth: with 
the rod of his mouth, and with the breath of 



:rna> isji >v> ma ion xsm (n) n> 

v : ■ t t t ■ t ■ - ■■ ■ ■_■ t t : 

nay mi ro>ai n»an mi psp> nil i>b>> (a) 

t ■■ t t;t- 't':- tt t t : * * 

jiN*i>a in>im. CO tp\p> jin*i>} jij>i mi niia?i 

V«N ity V}*^ flNIOl? Nbl pSp> 

>ij)jl7 ii\y>»a tyairo o>>? PI** oavn CD :mai> 
:>>tn 1> ?»?V> t^iM VP oatfa ^in nam ; Y?n 
0) :i>sim irtN naioxm i>jji» iftx pis n>m (n) 
i>aa^ ^ai» oy ijoji \yaa o? as? ™ 
ail fiiai (t) :oa >ru )x>p ij>i} nn> n>io^ 
:iar» b?N> ipaa n>*iN} 1?i>i>> ^a*i> nn> nj>}>ifi 
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his lips shall he slay the wicked. 5 And ^ , >im ^hq ^ ^ ^ ^ p>i , (n) 
righteousness shall be the girdle of his loins, , ' , , . ' ' 

and faithfulness the girdle of his reins. 6 The ■ , i, - , , ■ ; - ■■, TT 

: o>to>? o-^ o>tt? pyp> Jin ny? ^Nn riNlpo >a 

wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf 
and the young lion and the fatted calf together; and a little child shall lead them. 7 And the 
cow and the bear shall feed; their young ones shall lie down together: and the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox. 8 And the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child shall put his hand on the cockatrice' den. 9 They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my 
holy mountain: for the earth shall be full of the knowledge of the LORD, as the waters cover 
the sea. 

Points to Consider 



o>i»\y o>n»tt o>3ttv) o>i»\t» nnv)tt o>j»\y 



In Isaiah 1 1 (immediately above) and in Isaiah 2 (further above), are two of Isaiah's most famous 
visions of the Messianic future. Isaiah's vision includes clearly universalistic elements, like 
judgment and justice for all nations, and clearly particularistic elements, like the "God of Israel" 
and the Temple Mount. What is the relationship between these elements? 

25: 1 O Lord, you are my God; I will exalt yp w nytH wm ^ >t)bN p) - p > (N) fl3 

you, I will praise your name; for you have ■ ' . . 

done wonderful things; your counsels of old t , - ■ », t , ■■ ■■ , ■ , 

are faithfulness and truth. 2 For you have d>l} )10*»N nbatt!? fnm nnp b?b VJM? 

made of a city an heap; of a defended city a 0 > ia TJ) 0)) j m3 > p ^ (j) :flja > N > Q ^ 

ruin: a palace of strangers to be no city; it ^ ^ ^ ^ >3 Q> ^ 

shall never be built. 3 Therefore shall the ' v * T T " T T ' T T ' 

strong people glorify you, the city of the tnt3 WW 0" y ? ^ tn«? * W ft 1*3 

terrible nations shall fear you. 4 For you have 3}'n J?>J?Ji 0>*)t )1'N\) *"?f>? (n) :1>p 

been a strength to the poor, a strength to the ^ „^ M4 , 
needy in his distress, a refuge from the storm, 

a shadow from the heat, when the blast of the nr»\y>? ntn ina o>»j>n bab ftfNi? n 0) 
terrible ones is as a storm against the wall. 5 
You shall bring down the noise of strangers, 

as the heat in a dry place; even the heat with *tf> ^ ^ W :o»pptn 

the shadow of a cloud: the branch of the yba (n) :Q>i>n b}> nawin natpjani e>>?}>n 

terrible ones shall be brought low. Q>?a > ? ^ ^ p)p , >m ^ ^ ^ 

6 And in this mountain shall the LORD of a -,yp> > 3 ^n ^ ^ V p> ^ Jia*>rO 

hosts make to all people a feast of fat things, a feast of wines on the lees, of fat things full of 
marrow, of wines on the lees well refined. 7 And he will destroy in this mountain the face of 
the covering cast over all people, and the veil that is spread over all nations. 8 He will 
swallow up death forever; and the Lord GOD will wipe away tears from off all faces; and the 
rebuke of his people shall he take away from off all the earth: for the LORD has spoken it. 

Points to Consider 

• In the first paragraph above (Isaiah 25: 1-5), the prophet sings a song of praise to God. What can 
you learn from the song about the vision of the prophet? 

• In the second paragraph (Isaiah 25:6-8), Isaiah provides further details about the End of Days. 
What do they mean? 

• In conclusion, can you sum up in your own words what Isaiah believes that God wants for the 
world? 
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4. Talmud: The Rule of Law 



Devarim 16:20 



Justice, justice shall you follow, that you may 
live, and inherit the land which the LORD 
your God gives you. 

Sifrei Devarim 144:20 

"That you may live, and inherit the land" - 
this teaches that appointing judges is worthy 
of resurrecting the People Israel, returning 
them to their land and protecting them from 
the sword. 



iv?n ^Nfi Jin jiy) vi ri^mi iy»b <yriJi p-ix p-ix 

:7b ins yvbti 'n 



>utt\y Tttbtt ,^iNfl Jin fljivn>i n>r»Ji iy»b 
tD>\yinbi bNi\y> jin jmnnb nia »*ra o>j»Tn 
.ama eb>aflb Nbvn tuimN by 



Points to Consider 

• Does the midrash express the simple meaning of the verse? If not, where might its interpretation 
come from? 

• Regarding the text below: We saw that Isaiah envisioned that "Torah" would go forth from Zion 
to the world. And we asked, what Torah would that be (what is written in the Torah addressed to 
all human beings)? How do the sages answer that question? 




Talmud of Venice 1520 (Hebraic Section, Library of Congress Photo). From 

www.jewishvirtuallibrary.org 

Look at the shapes! Don't they look like people talking? (The guy on the right is 
talking with his hands. Look for his eye/mouth!) 

The Talmud ("instruction, learning")is a central text of Rabbinic Judaism. It has 
two components. The first part is the Mishnah (c. 200 CE), the written 
compendium of Rabbinic Judaism's Oral Torah. The second part is the 
Gemara (c. 500 CE), an elucidation of the Mishnah and related Tannaitic 
writings that often ventures onto other subjects and expounds broadly on the 
Hebrew Bible. The whole Talmud consists of 63 tractates, and in standard print 
is over 6,200 pages. (Adapted from Wiki) 

Studying the Talmud and other Rabbinic texts is a text-based Jewish spiritual 
practice. It's an important part of how we build the life-form and world-view 
involved in Torah life (see the Conceptual Framework, Pg. 63). 



Bavrli Sanhedrin 56a-b 

Our Rabbis taught: seven precepts were the 
sons of Noah commanded: laws [dinim]; to 
refrain from blasphemy, idolatry; adultery; 
bloodshed; robbery; and eating flesh cut from 
a living animal. 

R. Hanania b. Gamaliel said: Also not to 
partake of the blood drawn from a living 
animal. R. Hidka added emasculation. R. 
Simeon added sorcery. R. Jose said: The 
heathens were prohibited everything that is 



a-N u ywniv >baa 

JOiai 1>3>*T :t13 >ia 111333 J113J3 ya\y :pai UJl 

1» law bw o>m Jiia>a\yi Jimy >ib>> vy own 

.>nn 

>ai .>nn 1» o*rn by <in :i»in Nbm p n>iiti >ai 
:i»in ywnv >ai .viwri by <^n :i»in Np*r>n 
Jivnaa uttNfl ba :i»in >t7i> >ai .<ii\y>an by «]U 
Nb (a>->:n> o>ia*r) i>by irm» nj p - <p\y>a 
1Jiy>3 o>nvp ovp ^Na iJiai ua vayio }a n*J3> 
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mentioned in the section on sorcery, that is, >J)) - r> , alN ian lam lYpfcM tfnJttl 

(Deut. 18:1-12) "There shall not be found ' ' ' "' T " : ""' 

among you any one, that maketh his son or J v - - ■■ ■ 

daughter to pass through the fire, or that useth .WWi P ON NbN Y>JJ> t&t orriN 

divination, or an observer of times, or an 
enchanter, or a witch, or a charmer, or a 

consulter with familiar Spirits, or a wizard, or a necromancer. For all that do these things are 
an abomination unto the Lord: and because of these abominations the Lord thy God doth 
drive them out from before thee." Now, [the Almighty] does not punish without first 
prohibiting. [Soncino notes: Therefore, since it is stated that they are being expelled as a 
punishment for these sins, they must first have been warned (i.e. prohibited) against them.] 

Points to Consider 

• Can you state in your own words what the sages are arguing about? 

• What is the logic of R. Jose's position (on the previous page)? How does he deduce from 
scripture what part of the Torah applies to all people? 

The Talmud continues from above... 

Whence do we know this? — R. Johanan „> >yN - )a ) ^ ? 1ttin pm > ^ m > iflJtt 
answered: The Writ saith: And the Lord God . . 

commanded the man saying, of every tree of .. T T T . ...» 

the garden thou mayest freely eat. (Gen. tam KWi pi ,y>i*m 19H ,"1S>1" .:*JNfl 

2:16), "[And the Lord God] commanded" flN n w vfj>n> P (V»:f»> Ji>\y>na) 



refers to the laws [dinim], as it is written, 
"For I know him, that he will command his 
children and his household after him, and [ W ?V>?1 



np7? vsvtj >r\ nm»i vim tti>a jini] via 



they shall keep the way of the Lord, to do 
justice and judgment." (Gen. 18:19). 



,mt n*na>> n - 1*>1 :n3o>n >jji ptvr> >ai njin >a 



When R. Isaac came, he taught a reversed 
interpretation: "And commanded" refers to NbN * N ^f™ 

idolatry; "God" [Heb. Elohim], refers to fVU tttlMM? W»>1 

social laws [dinim] . . . "Elohim" may rightly 

refer to social laws, as it is written, (Ex. 12:7) "And the master of the house shall be brought 
unto elohim [i.e., the judges] . . . 

Points to Consider 

• How does R. Yochanan learn "the seven Noachide laws" from Genesis 2? Clearly, this is not the 
simple meaning of the verse. Why do you think that R. Yochanan chose to drash this verse in 
particular? (What does this tell you about the nature of midrash?) 

• What is the connection between "dinim" (the social laws) and the verses quoted? See below for 
the context of the verses. 

Rabbi Yochanan learned that the words "He ftto »V>1»ti »ow> 7X31* pm> >11 

Commanded" [which appear in Genesis 2: :fi>/V> 
16) refer to the social laws fdiniml throush , . 

reflecting on Genesis 18:19 

oisyi tma ">xb n">n"> i>n omiNi (n>) ?n\y'y 
17 And the LORD said, Shall I hide from T: T 

Abraham that thing which I do; 18 Seeing W ™W P <W -V™ W ** * »7W 

that Abraham shall surely become a great and pVp> W V?W 1*lp JiN} Via JIN fl5*> 
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mighty nation, and all the nations of the 
earth shall be blessed in him? 19 For I 
know him, that he will command his 
children and his household after him, and 
they shall keep the way of the LORD, to do 
justice and judgment; that the LORD may 
bring on Abraham that which he has spoken 
of him. 

20 And the LORD said, Because the cry of 
Sodom and Gomorrah is great, and because 
their sin is very grievous; 21 I will go down 
now, and see whether they have done 
altogether according to the cry of it, which is 
come to me; and if not, I will know. [. . .] 



ormN by pyp? N>nn iynb vsyw rip?? Jrtv^b 

: i^by 137 Jin 

ran >? rn'nyi tiiy npyt pyp? u?n>i (d) 
nN7N) m rmN (no) :7n»? rmo >? oriNun) 
[...] : nyiN Nb on) ribs wy >bN nN?n nripy^on 

oy p>7* ri3pri ^Nn *ijqn'»] ormN Co) 
<1Nn i>vri 7ina op->7* o-nypq v0? >bw (id) ! ?y \ih 
opn^ri o->\ypo -|yob : oip»b nwti Nb) nspri 
n?n -1575 n'vyyp 7b nbbn (ro) tnnnp? iv)n 
17b nbbn yvh? p->7*? n>m yvh oy p->7* rparfp 



?!oa\0>? n\yy? Nb ^7Nn bs oaAfrj 

23 If And Abraham drew near, and said, Will you also destroy the righteous with the wicked? 

24 Peradventure there be fifty righteous within the city: will you also destroy and not spare 
the place for the fifty righteous that are therein? 25 That be far from you to do after this 
manner, to slay the righteous with the wicked: and that the righteous should be as the wicked, 
that be far from you: Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? 



R. Yitschak learned that the word God 

(Elokim) appearing in Genesis 2:16 refer to ' ' 



the social laws (dinim) through reflecting on 
Ex. 22:7 



im Tovyb o->bo iN <iy? injn bN \y>N 0) 

Nb ON W : 0>3V) ObW? 1^0 N^»? ON Vj'NH 3"P3)? 



7 If a man shall deliver to his neighbor 
money or stuff to keep, and it be stolen out of 
the man's house; if the thief be found, let him OJ S o>n*Nfi bN Ji>3f) bj>3 1}|7J1 n«n 
pay double. 8 If the thief be not found, then Hv) by y\pa -117 b? by (n) : inyn roNbm i-p nb\y 
the master of the house shall be brought to ^ ^ nTm ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
the judges [Elohim], to see whether he have 

put his hand to his neighbor's goods. 9 For °W ^7 ^ 0,i ^n iy nj N1D >? 

all manner of trespass, whether it be for ox, : inynb o?3\p ob\y> O'nbN lyvo? 

for ass, for sheep, for raiment, or for any manner of lost thing which another challenges to be 
his, the cause of both parties shall come before the judges [Elohim]; and whom the judges 
[Elohim] shall condemn, he shall pay double to his neighbor. 

Points to Consider 

• How do R. Yochanan and R. Yitschak learn that their respective words ("commanded" or 
"Elohim") teach about the social laws (dinim)? 

• How might their different ways of learning about dinim reflect different conceptions of what 
dinim are? (If R. Yochanan is right, what does that say about the nature of the dinim? And if R. 
Yitschak is right? Can they both be right?) 

• In light of the above question, what are the dinim? How should we think about them? See the 
next page for some classical medieval answers. . . 
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Ramban (1194 - 1270) on dinim (from his 



(*> ii jvvmiab ivm>a>3) q>3>t by raxn 



commentary on Genesis 34:13) 



enb\y twin ya\ya hi >jab u>3\y i>j>*rn >jd>t byi 
nn< baa ,*raba ibai -yba baa i>j»*t a>Y»nb oi>N 
...b>o\y> iwsjyj i>3>*Tn i>jya...[o>jvra] ojun 



In my opinion, the meaning of "laws" [dinim] 
which the Rabbis counted among the seven 
Noachide commandments is not just that they 

are to appoint judges in each and every district, but God commanded them concerning 
[laws] . . .similar in scope to the laws with which Israel was charged. . . 



Ramban on Lev. 18:4 

You shall do my laws, and keep my 
ordinances, to walk therein: I am the 
LORD your God. (Lev. 18:4). 

[In his commentary on the above verse, the 
Ramban first quotes Rashi's interpretation:] 
"You shall do my laws", these are matters 
written in Torah that even if they were not 
written, reason requires they be legislated, 
this is Rashi's interpretation. . . 

[Now the Ramban gives his own 
interpretation:] And the simple meaning is 
that the term laws [mishpatim] should be 
understood in the simple meaning of this 

term: It is a reference to the social laws [dinim] stated in [the legal code entitled] "these are 
the laws" (eleh hamisphatim - Ex. 21:1) and throughout the Torah. In characterizing these 
laws, God says "which if a man do, he shall live by them" (Lev. 18:5) - because the social 
laws [dinim] were given for the life of humanity, through establishing civilized communities 
and peace among human beings, and through preventing people from injuring their fellows or 
killing them. 



*T:n> N1p>1 by yjwsi 

oiria Jiabb kqvs) >s\pr\ jini w$t\ n?a\?)>? jin 
(t n» >op>D :oa>ribN 'n >jn 

mim onioND onn t>H - n?9\pp tin 
.. .>»vn pvyb ,yioiNb rpn p*n now Kb i!r>N\y 
•pnn "->o9\yn" ,vmr\ -pi byi 

,n*Tinn bDni "tPOQWon nbNV dvtiqi onioNn 
>d - onn >ni own ojiin r\vw -wn now pbi 
oibwi rmnnn iwa own »nb uro o'onn 
.wpq> Nbi injn tin \y>N p">v Nbwi ,oinr\ 



Points to Consider 

• Try to state in your own words how the Ramban understands the 
concept of "dinim". 

• Are we fulfilling this divine commandment today? How might 
we be able to fulfill it? 




Wall painting of Rabbi Moses ben Nachman at the wall 

of Akko's Auditorium. http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Nahmanides . 

Nachmanides or Ramban - Rabbi Moses ben Nahman 
Girondi (1 194 - 1270), was a leading medieval Jewish 
scholar, philosopher, physician, kabbalist, and biblical 
commentator. He was raised, studied, and lived for most 
of his life in Girona, Catalonia. He died in the Land of 
Israel about 1270. (Adapted from Wiki). 
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5. Philosophy: The Divine Purpose of the Human 

Species 



Selections from the Guide to the Perplexed 2:40 

IT has already been fully explained that man is political by nature and that it is his nature to 
live in society... He is, as you know, the highest form in the creation, and he therefore 
includes the largest number of constituent elements; this is the reason why the human race 
contains such a great variety of individuals. . .two persons may be so different from each other 
in every respect that they appear to belong to two different species! Whilst one person is so 
cruel that he kills his youngest child in his anger, another is too delicate and faint-hearted to 
kill even a fly or worm. ..The great variety of the human species, together with the fact that 
they are naturally social animals, necessitates... agreed upon laws 
[so that] . . .the community becomes well ordered. 

[The Rambam says that there are two kinds of laws: Those that 
were legislated by God and those that are only based on human 
opinion ("nomos"). Then, he teaches us how to distinguish 
between divine and merely human laws:] 

If you find a Law that its sole object is... the ordering of the state 
and its affairs, and the abolition of injustice and oppression, and if 
in that Law attention is not at all directed toward speculative 
matters, no heed is given to perfecting the rational faculty, and no 
regard is accorded to opinions being correct or faulty... you must 
know that that Law is merely nomos [it did not come from 
God]... 

If, on the other hand, you find a Law that aims, like the law just 
mentioned, at the improvement of the material interests of the 
people, but also at the soundness of human consciousness [or 
"belief or "knowledge"], taking pains to teach correct ideas about 
God... and to make people wise, to give them understanding, and 
to awaken their attention, so that they grasp an accurate 
knowledge of the Universe - you must know that this guidance comes from God, may God be 
exalted, and that this Law is divine. [. . .] 

The question which now remains to be settled is this: Is the person who proclaimed the Law 
the same perfect man that received it by prophetic inspiration, or a plagiarist, who has stolen it 
from a true prophet? In order to answer this question, we must examine the merits of the 
person. . . [If the guy who proclaimed the law is into a lot of sex and other physical pleasures, 
explains the Rambam, he's not the guy who received the divine communication.] 

Points to Consider 

• You're handed a book of laws. How can you know, according to the Rambam, whether or not the 
book you hold was written by God? 

• For the Rambam, the Torah is a "Law" like the ones referred to above: It's a legal and political 
platform upon which to build a well ordered community. Is the Torah a divine Law? Or merely 
"nomos"? How can you know? 




Monument in Cordoba to 
Moses Maimonides: 1135 
(Spain) - 1204 (Egypt). 
Maimonides' philosophy, 
scholarship and interpretation 
were deeply formative of what 
we call "Judaism" today. His 
major works have been pillars 
of Jewish learning throughout 
the ages. 
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• What the Rambam calls "divine" is a Law aimed at the material and spiritual well being of 
humanity. What makes such a law "divine"? What's "God" got to do with it? 

Selections from the Guide 3:27 

THE general object of the Law is twofold: the well-being of the soul, and the well-being of 
the body. The well-being of the soul is promoted by true ideas communicated to the people 
according to their capacity [that enable them to cleave to God and serve from love]... The 
well-being of the body is established by a proper management of the relations in which we 
live one to another. This we can attain in two ways: first by removing all violence from our 
midst... Secondly, by teaching every one of us such moral qualities as must produce a good 
social state. 

Of these two objects, the one, the well-being of the soul... comes undoubtedly first in rank, 
but the other, the well-being of the body, the government of the state, and the establishment of 
the best possible relations among people, is... is required first; it is also treated [in the Law] 
most carefully and most minutely, because the well-being of the soul can only be obtained 
after that of the body has been secured. 

For it has already been found that man has a double perfection: the first perfection is that of 
the body, and the second perfection is that of the soul. The first perfection consists in being 
healthy and in the very best bodily state, and this is only possible through his finding the 
things necessary for him whenever he seeks them. These are his food and all the other things 
needed for the governance of his body, such as shelter, bathing, and so forth... His ultimate 
perfection [the second perfection, that of the soul] is to realize his rational potential. . . 

...the Law of our teacher Moses has for its purpose to give us the twofold perfection. It aims 
first at the establishment of good mutual relations among people by removing injustice and 
creating the noblest feelings... Secondly, it seeks to train us in faith, and to impart true ideas 
when the intellect is sufficiently developed. . . 

Scripture clearly mentions the twofold perfection, and tells us that its acquisition is the object 
of all the divine commandments. Comp. "And the Lord commanded us to do all these statutes, 
to fear the Lord our God, for our good always, that he might preserve us alive as it is this day" 
(Deut. vi. 24). ...I explain the words, "for our good always," to mean that we may come into 
the world that is all good and eternal, where we may live permanently; and the words, "that he 
might preserve us alive as it is this day, "I explain as referring to our first and temporal 
existence, to that of our body, which cannot be in a perfect and good condition except by the 
co-operation of society, as has been shown by us. 

Points to Consider 

• What is the purpose of the Torah according to the Rambam? 

• Is the Torah divine? How do you know? (Does it matter if Biblical criticism is true?) 

• Let's say we set up a Torah state and live according to the Torah. Based on the Rambam, how 
can we know if the Torah is achieving its goals? 
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Mashiach, Mashiach, Mashiach...and the Complete Redemption 



The Laws of Kings 11:3 

Do not think that the King Mashiach must work 
signs and wonders, create new things, resurrect 
the dead, or the other things that fools say; it is 
not so ! 



> :N>,tJ>3b>3 Jlttbfi 

n>n>3 in /Obiya tj>*ia? v)irtM?-i ,o>t)9i'»i jiwiin 
;o>*i)31n a>VQ\?uy 0**1*7* n^»?i ,o>ji>3 

1? latri i>n 



The Laws of Kings 12:1-2 

Do not think that in the days of the Mashiach, 
the laws of nature will change, or there will be 
some innovation in the created world; rather the 
world will continue according to its ways. . . 

The Sages have said; the only difference 
between our days, and the days of the 
Mashiach, is political oppression... 



a-N:a>,tJ>ab>3 Jlttbfi 

lai bv?a> ,tyv))3r> Jiitt>av> abri bj> n>j|> bN 

..."jbin Uri3)?a oWjj n^n ;Ji>v»aa 

ni»>> n?ri oblvri i>a i>n ,o>>?ar} npN 
...*raba »n>ab>3 *na>»y xbN / n>v)»n 

T ! " ■ ! - :■ T ■■ ' - T - 



Points to Consider 

• Will you know the Mashiach when you see her? 

• The Rambam teaches that the real Mashiach is the one who implements the Divine Law and thus 
heals the body and soul of Israel and humanity. If humanity was healthy, in body and in soul, as 
individuals and as a collective, what would people be like? Describe them! 

• Do you think you know what God wants for the human species? 




From www.habad.org 
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The End of Days 




Amsterdam Haggadah 1695 



"If, however, you have achieved perfection in the natural things and have understood divine science, 
you have entered into the ruler's place into the inner court and are with him in one habitation. " 

The Guide 3:51 



Mishneh Torah, Shoftim, Melachim, Chapter 12 

Based on Machon Mamrei's Version 

4] The Sages and the prophets did not yearn for 
the days of the Messiah to have dominion over 
the world, or rule over the gentiles, or be 
exalted by the nations, or to eat, drink, and 
celebrate. Rather, they desired to be free to 
devote themselves to Torah and her wisdom, 
with no one to oppress or disturb them, so that 
they would merit the world to come, as 
explained mHilchot Teshuvah. 

5] In that era, there will be neither famine nor 
war, neither jealousy nor strife. Blessings will 
be abundant, comforts within the reach of all. 
The one preoccupation of the whole world will 
be to know God. Thus they will become greatly 
wise, and will know hidden and deep matters; 
grasping the knowledge of their Creator to the 
utmost capacity of the human mind, as it is 
written, (Isaiah 11:9), "[They will not hurt nor 
destroy in all My holy mountain] for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea." 



x~inn pn non 

VT3 Nbi ,e>>?i>ri orriN w\p »1| n^i ,o>>i»a 

tat>b n>ri? vb) /™>??d? nyi** 

malaria 

Nbi ayi *b °V ftjfl? fafoty [ti 

n>tm naioti^—nnoii) riNip n>) nan!?)? 
vb) .ipya o > 31J|»ti i>a? ,fia*ifi ftP?^?? 
.•ralpa 'n jin Jijnb n^n ,obiyri ba pt7j> n>ri> 
om? o>y*n>} /t3>>n?i o>)?50 1%*Pty 
hia >pa ON*ria nyi wtyt); a>pw$r\ o>>?iJi?fi 
iri-baa wi»nv>? xb) wn> xb]" donsv) ,07x11 
o>b o>tt? 'n jin ny7 ^Nfi fiN>tt->a [>v>7p 
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6. Kabbalah: The Mystery of Humanity 



Zohar Hakdama (1:13b) 



a"» >> 'n nmpn inn 



Section 1 



Section 2 



Section 3 



-lrtrn jW? 

jtt 3iT>»^ 7*^ Nl^p? 

w»tes ens rtpstJ s'W 

nsi ?Vs ssintfs ,b'"ts rn^j .w;tf»ia 

Knasai KT 3 *H fflW sn^ 

snn SBintfs r&tPl n»a .^saa S3,?ir! 
,wip n\ ^pfj st, 1 ? si a^l «1 *S «1 oni 
jqvig nni^ srtfiV tfJ ^ 
an* »n 3!r»aft ,snn sni3na «5pp»^ 

.sn 1 ? «3ia ns^arfri 
*n?B3 iran trj an npiai a$ nrp wtfj 
•>»?» "?y Brrj 7«» "?3i .ss'ra rafo^i 
afcft n:|5i^ >?wja s* ,K3^ srnsna 

sinns K?#sn ID 3 to a ^ ' n3 ^tfW 
ass-riai » man avp' ! ! mn snn 
wVb .nafai n«fi ri^rt V? nw B3#m 
,*3 a^hr*^ sjp^i sinna pftjii fyt 

#3 13 K^flptf? S?tyB ST^B Sin SI*! ]^3 

.FTPS is# ^? £fRfl n3j5i»*j3 
snnrt 35 fik ,i?j*p»|u 7"? s:?a 
sntf «^ ^aaa 1 ? flpa mrn twa? "?3 xa^rr 
^ tfpj Ktjha Kpa ^a«^ jy»s .nato ,n^?g 
sj$a niy n bfrw avis na /*?3Ba!? in^aV 
n^asi W i»9 uytt) ssVa ass 
san a^na .ann ripsp na 7*»?a>n .sa>3 ^3 ja 
tt^rt atf ra p«j Bflj atrial ,nn?sr 
:tjj'3 al»n lay 



n\? orb nrb) 
Wnt>23 o*jn hwv? 3W3\p 
rflonwa ,d"-jn m>V5 -Wi>3"P 

nr *?y> nr on) nn« nwrnv)a 
13 ^yy\y\ nr 1 ? nt irib] 

-i^V^V nv»?t> oi^ 12 i^-a 
nr 1 ? nt nri'pi ,in^ nuna 

ri[ TV n>D^i ojn rap vn^ 

,a^n ilrp o«}ij t>y otw 
li^ina d^v 1 ? ti£Vi n:riv)» ^ 
l?w 1i?vinw ow^in cnnn 

N=in nt .ii7i>^ wvq D^ivn nim 
hy> wry. D3r)ni D3is;itoi avi?^ 
D>i^i-i d^s ."B?^ ywri rpn bo 
03 dv)-)3v) 1n*o? D->Tnto> 
n^a n)>n? K>n >w ^xa 

t)3 t))> /DIK lf?iH3 DTN 13 
'3 by IN p^jp^ ^ I' 55 ? 

10f t>3 tDit?n iniN o>pv> 
nnv> n'!p o^ji) 1 ? liin n^nv) 
ny-j r« ^'pnv) yp$ .toi^n vby 
liy 2W3 no ,d>??^ 1^ N^V 

1310 T&> ''3) NS^K) C33 NJlt»P 

nariwn t»» H^n '33 
t> ^ .din »33 p Upi'T 
,n»¥Ji) 3W3 .o-JN riw^j f3 
nv)N \y>tsn o\p ny) 3ira) 
' :^3 Di»n Sm >n->w 



The Zohar is in some ways the foundational work of the Kabbalah and one of the most influential works of Jewish tradition, both inside 
Judaism and outside it. The origins of the Zohar are unclear, but it seems likely that it was written over a few generations by a circle of 
Jewish mystics and scholars in Spain during the 13th century. One of the most important members was Rabbi Moshe de Leon (c. 1250- 
1305). 

The Zohar is not a work seeking to collect and transmit information, but is rather a mystical endeavor seeking to evoke certain states and 
qualities of consciousness. Like the Talmud, learning Zohar is a Jewish text-based spiritual practice. 

The medium of the Zohar is a mystically inspired weave of Jewish sacred texts. There are stories, visions, warnings, statements by God 
and angels, visitations from long-dead sages, miracles of all sorts, and many many interpretations of the Bible, the Talmud, the 
Midrashim, and Jewish mystical tradition. Our selection above is an analysis of Genesis 1:26, which then branches off in many 
directions... 
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Zohar Hakdama (1:13b) Pritzker Edition (Translation and Commentary by Daniel Matt) 
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The Zohar's Sources 
Points to Consider 

• Here are some of the sources that the Zohar wove together. Explore them, see how they are 
connected to each other. What themes did the Zohar choose? What did it do with them? 



Genesis 1 26-27 

2And God said' : Let us make man in our image, 
after our likeness; and let them have dominion 
over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, anu over tne cattle, ano over ail tne eartn, anu 
over every creeping thing that creepeth upon the 
earth'. 

27And God created man in His own image, in the 
image of God created He him; male and female 
created He them. 


wriini? un>*a 07$ n\y^ o>n>N *i£N>i (id) 

: X)hv vyo'in vyjptjn born 

o>rit?N o^a iolpsa oinh tin o>rit?N Nia»i (0) 
: ori'N kna riapii lij iri : N Nna 


Pirkei DeRebbi Eliezer, Chapter 10 

[FirstMan] stood on his feet and was in the image 
of God, and his height was from the East to the 
West, as it said "Thou hast hemmed me in behind 
and before" - "behind", this is the West, "before", 
this is the East. And all the creatures saw him and 
were afraid of him, for they thought that he was 
their creator, and they bowed down to him. 


1 Oil "Tlin" - Tt\jV}N V1"VT imi 

1x1— 1 — 1 1 II 1 V M 1 1/ lv Vt\ J 1 1 |/ U 


,o->n!w mmo -iNim n>m i>t?>i bv op [din] 
obp o^rm) ovy ,:nvob mran 10 inoip rin^m 

nt oipi n-ivo m iinN ,>}rn* oipi linN (n 
iNT'rm nmnn bo iniN ,nrmn nmp 
.V)& minnvynb wn iktii Nin\y p-nno vMbo 


Shir HaShirim Rabba, 3 5 

It is taught, as long as a person does not sin, he 
arouses awe and fear and the creatures are afraid of 
him, when he sins, he is filled with awe and fear, 
and he is afraid of the others... R. Aybo said, at 
that hour [When FirstMan sinned], his height was 
cut down and he was 100 hand- lengths tall. 


n > n\y-i£5 fto^i) nn o>i>\yn i>\y 

DKTI nO'K lb TWO DIN NOfV N^W "TV '3D 

Torm win Nin\y yi>a pinano nmnm 
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don hnq b\y rpwvn 


Bavli Shabbat 151 b 

...said Rami Bar Aba: an animal cannot overcome 
a person until [that person] looks to him like an 
animal... 


1 nov <n row tdpq >i?aa -nobn 

"TV own nobw n>n y>N ■. tan m mi ioni 

...noniD it? nmw 
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Daniel 416-29 

(4-16) K 19Then Daniel, whose name was Belteshazzar, was appalled 
for a while, and his thoughts affrighted him. The king spoke and said : 
'Belteshazzar, let not the dream, or the interpretation, affright thee '. 
Belteshazzar answered and said' :My lord, the dream be to them that 
hate thee, and the interpretation thereof to thine adversaries. 

(4-17) 20The tree that thou sawest, which grew, and was strong, 
whose height reached unto the heaven, and the sight thereof to all the 
earth; 

(4-18) 21whose leaves were fair, and the fruit thereof much, and in it 
was food for all; under which the beasts of the field dwelt, and upon 
whose branches the fowls of the heaven had their habitation; 

(4-19) 22it is thou, O king, that art grown and become strong; for thy 
greatness is grown, and reacheth unto heaven, and thy dominion to the 
end of the earth. 

(4-20) 23And whereas the king saw a watcher and a holy one coming 
down from heaven, and saying: Hew down the tree, and destroy it; 
nevertheless leave the stump of the roots thereof in the earth, even in a 
band of iron and brass, in the tender grass of the field; and let it be wet 
with the dew of heaven, and let his portion be with the beasts of the 
field, till seven times pass over him. [It also said in verse 13 above: "Let 
his heart be changed from man's, and let a beast's heart be given unto him."] 

(4-21) 24this is the interpretation, O king, and it is the decree of the 
Most High, which is come upon my lord the king, 

(4-22) 25that thou shalt be driven from men, and thy dwelling shall 
be with the beasts of the field, and thou shalt be made to eat grass as 
oxen, and shalt be wet with the dew of heaven, and seven times shall 
pass over thee; till thou know that the Most High ruleth in the 
kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever He will. 

(4-23) 26And whereas it was commanded to leave the stump of the 
roots of the tree, thy kingdom shall be sure unto thee, after that thou 
shalt have known that the heavens do rule. 

(4-24) 27Wherefore, O king, let my counsel be acceptable unto thee, 
and break off thy sins by almsgiving, and thine iniquities by showing 
mercy to the poor; if there may be a lengthening of thy prosperity'. 

(4-25) K 2 8 All this came upon the king Nebuchadnezzar. 

(4-26) 29At the end of twelve months he was walking upon the royal 
palace of Babylon. 

(4-27) 30The king spoke, and said' : Is not this great Babylon, which 
1 have built for a royal dwelling-place, by the might of my power and 
for the glory of my majesty'? 
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(4-28) 31While the word was in the king's mouth, there fell a voice from heaven' : O king Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is 
spoken: the kingdom is departed from thee. 

(4-29) 32And thou shalt be driven from men, and thy dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field; 
thou shalt be made to eat grass as oxen, and seven times shall pass over thee; until thou know that 
the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomsoever He will'. 
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Midrash Tanchumah, Mishpatim 4 

Since Nebuchadnezzar understood the dream and its 
meaning, he said to Daniel, what do you suggest I do? 
Daniel said: those poor folks that you exiled from their 
home are hungry and thirsty and naked, open your 
treasure houses and take care of them, perhaps you can 
heal the dream, as it is said, "and break off thy sins 
by almsgiving, and thine iniquities by showing 
mercy to the poor; if there may be a lengthening of 
thy prosperity"... Immediately, the wicked one 
opened his treasure houses and distributed to them for 
twelve months. After twelve months the wicked one 
forgot the dream, and he was walking about on his 
castle and he heard the voices of many poor folk 
crying out before his treasure house. He said to his 
servants, what is this voice that I hear? They said to 
him: the poor that you exiled are calling for their 
sustenance, immediately he was filled with evil, "The 
king spoke, and said' :1s not this great Babylon, 
which I have built for a royal dwelling-place, by the 
might of my power and for the glory of my 
majesty'!" He said, if it was note for my wealth how 
would I build this whole state?! He commanded and 
they cut them [the poor] off, as it is said, "While the 
word was in the king's mouth, there fell a voice 
from heaven' :0 king Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is 
spoken: the kingdom is departed from thee." God 
said to him: Wicked one! what has caused you quiet 
[spared you] all these twelve months? The charity you 
have performed ... 
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Ruth 2 19 

19And her mother-in-law said unto her' : Where 
hast thou gleaned to-day? and where 
wroughtest [maketh] thou? blessed be he that 
did take knowledge of thee '.And she told her 
mother-in-law with whom she had wrought 
[maketh], and said' :The man's name with 
whom I wrought [made] to-day is Boaz'. 



w> piTO 3 p~ia nil 
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Vayikra Rabba 34 

Taught R. Yoshua: More than what the charitable 
one does for the poor one, the poor one does for 
the charitable one, as Ruth said to Naomi "the 
man's name with whom I made with today is 
Boaz". "That made with me today", it doesn't say, 
rather "that I made with today", she said to her: I 
did much good by him [for him] through the bread 
that he gave me. 


>jyn oy n\yiy n>nn b*n\y noo -inv> yvnrp n >in 
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Breshit Rabba 22 2 

(trans. Soncino with changes) 

Ishmael asked R. Akiba: 'Since you have served 
Nahum of Gimzo for twenty-two years, [and he 
taught], Every ach and rak is a limitation, while 
every et and gam is an extension, tell me what is 
the purpose of the et written here?' ' If it said, " I 
have gotten a man the Lord," ' he, replied,' it 
would have been difficult [to interpret] . . . Rather, 
ETTHE LORD [teaches this]: In the past, Adam 
was created from the ground, and Eve from Adam; 
but henceforth it shall be, In our image, after our 
likeness (Gen. I, 26): neither man without woman 
nor woman without man, nor both of them without 
the Shechinah. 


Breshit Rabba 22 2 —2 I'D nil n'WNm 
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ADAM 

The Divine Human Image 
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7. Halacha: Human Rights as the Law of God 

Source 1 . 

>on hi >ja JiisM 't >«13 *nt7> >a bxi\y> >ja msab [m vi n V|7lbfia Ciniwi tiM] l"fl3 »mt7 
in» V3J >on pibnn [,]mwifl mi iww >a by JfijJinb wti bxi\y> jurats ,tsiN >sa Jiuhto nj>ittn p>Ji 
<1t7U on ni >ia nam 1» rmp>m fisnttfi minxb bxi\y> Jiam Jinaj xb...baN ,fi3ma i"»ia iNa ivwa 
Jixta [mbvn fch] vn JiWvmxnb imima iooj [>*nn>n i>n ,i»iba]...niiJi?i mia mvyb nam bxi\y>b 
uayin bbaa JiftvnjNrib vwain jin iuj\yb *pN im>» ixvnv»\3t7JNpa i\ypj« niwin >">>\y pi ,i»n> 

...vnaa vnbNbi 

(.124 'OV ,'1 *pD ,\y"Tp3 >3b03 V>£»0 ,1921 ^"O^OD^ iWO'O 2111 IDDO) 

You suggested in your analysis that we must distinguish between the 
seven Noachide laws, which are primarily concerned with [establishing] 
good government and the kinship of humanity, and the Commandments 
of Israel, which are concerned with behaving according to the spirit of 
the Torah. This distinction is true as you made clear in your extensive 
discussion... however, [when Israel received the Torah and the Jews 
were no longer obligated by the "seven Noachide Laws" and became 
obligated instead by the Torah] that did not lessen the obligation of 
Israel to foster a feeling of kinship among people and to seek good 
government in comparison to the children of Noach, but rather Israel 
carries an additional obligation to act in the spirit of the Torah. . . [that is 
to say that the Jew is not] removed from his obligation towards 
humanity, God forbid - such a thing cannot be said!, but rather through 
the Torah he is bound by a special constitution determining how he 
fulfils his obligation to humanity in general, and to his people and God 
in particular... 

(Letter to Rabbi Michael Lictenstein, 1921, appears in Malki BaKodesh, 
Vol. 4, pg. 124. 




Rabbi Chaim Hirschensohn 
(1857-1935) was a scholar of 
Talmud and Jewish law, a 
theologian and an early 
religious-Zionist thinker. In 
thousands of pages of 
Biblical and Talmudic 
interpretation, halachic 
argumentation and 
theological explorations, he 
integrates modern insights 
about democracy, humanism 
and the sciences into the 
depth of Torah tradition. See 
the discussion of his ideas 
beginning on pg. 68. 



Points to Consider 

• How does R. Hirschensohn understand the relation between Israel and Humanity? 

• What is the meaning of the Noachide Laws and how is Israel involved in them? 
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Source 2. 



[Introduction to Source 2: The words "you shall not leave one soul alive" (Deut. 20:16) have 
traditionally been understood to command genocide against the seven nations of the Land of Israel 
if they refuse to vacate the land or accept slavery to the Jews. The Rambam rules that even though 
the seven nations no longer exist, if they did, we would be commanded to kill them even today: 
"anyone who meets one of them and doesn't kill him has violated a negative commandment as it is 
written, 'you will not leave one soul alive'" (Hilchot Shoftim 5:4). R. Hirschensohn addresses what 
this means for the modern Jewish State. The following selections are drawn from Eleh Divrei 
Habrit, Vol. I, pg. 69ff] 

It is forbidden for the People 
Israel to violate international 
laws even when they 
contradict Jewish law ...there 
is no longer any obligation of 
"you will leave no soul alive", 
even if we knew that our 
enemies were from those seven 
nations, and not only is there 
no obligation upon us it is also 
forbidden to violate 
international law that was 
covenanted upon in the covenants of peoples [about] how to act in war, and God forbid that Israel 
should be considered in the eyes of the nations as wild-men murdering people in opposition to 
international laws and in opposition to the laws of civilization. . . 

And in any case, desecrating God's name in the eyes of the nations is as forbidden as [desecrating 
God's name] in the eyes of Israel, and there is no desecration of God's name that is greater than 
violating international law by "not leaving one soul alive". . . 

And in light of all this, even if Sanheriv had not mixed up all the nations and the seven nations were 
in the Land of Israel and we were at war with them, we would not "utterly obliterate them" so to 
"leave no soul alive" because these are not commandments for all generations as I have explained, 
and it is in opposition to the laws of the nations, and we are forbidden from doing so, and there is no 
atonement for desecrating God's name... 

And after this introduction we know that in the times of the Mashiach even if there are [people] 
from the seven nations in the Land, even if we know their ancestry, we will not "utterly destroy 
them", but rather if they don't seek our detriment we will live with them in peace. And there is no 
doubt that there will be [people] from all of these nations in the Land, even though Sanheriv the 
King of Assyria came and mixed up all the nations (Yadayim 4:4), this doesn't mean that none of 
them were left... 

Points to Consider 

• Do you see a connection between R. Hirschensohn's statements in Source 1, above, and his 
position in regard to genocide and international law in Source 2? 



WAR CRIMES, 
GENOCIDE & 

CRIMES AGAINST HUMANITY 



War Crimes, Genocide & Crimes against Humanity is a multidisciplinary, peer-reviewed 
scholarly journal dedicated to understanding the conceptualization, etiology, and 
prevention of violations of international criminal and humanitarian law. 
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Source 3. 



Malki Bakodesh, Part One, Question 2 

Its not far out to think that this period [the 
establishment of modern Israel] is the one about 
which Isaiah prophesied "In the days to come, 
the Mount of the Lord's house shall stand firm 
above the mountains, and tower above the hills, 
and all the nations shall stream towards it" ...for 
Torah and for illumination. . . 



>3" in>)»y> >Oi JiNtn Ji)>fl in >a awnb pirn xin 
iMito x\)i> o>inn v»m >r\ Ji>a in n>n> vaj 
i>31*t>3 *n»bb nn>o fliwib...o>w;i ba i>bN iiru>i 



and this is because in this House will be the Hall 
of Peace - but not like the Hall of Peace in the 
Hague, where the peace representatives bow 
down before the glory of those whose power 
casts its shadow over the world of life, and any 
hint that some ruler has done injustice is 
considered a rebellion. And it will be more than 
the League of Nations established by the "father 
of national morality" President Wilson, which in 
any case has more good will than legal power, 



*jn ,oib\yn io>n n>n> ntn Ji>aa\y on >a Jixt 1>N 
via oib\yn >in* iyjn "Jxna" ivwa trt>\yn ba>n 
^ixa or»>Jin o>jJiufl >jab *naan Jixi>a uhJi\ym 
a\yro ^in >ab»>3 >»b pis >n b\y t»i bai / o»nn 
<1N >>b) xi>wn mwNtt n>n> ijii> .naa 
oi*T>na ">»wbn itnttn >ax" i»*fl ivn (t7iN\y»j 
un> n*n>Nn >m y>a-\ ia n>n> a"a>> ivm ^xvb»n 

/Vtn p*m> 1» pm 



but rather it will be the "Court of Nations" which 
will judge the peoples in justice and the nations 
with righteousness... and the corrupted idea that 
nationalism justifies iniquity and evil will be 
banished, and there will be justice for every 
nation and for every individual, for each one has 
the right to develop in his own unique way, but 
without damaging his fellow, and there will be 
no more oppression... nation shall not take up 
sword against nation, neither will they learn war 
anymore... 

Points to Consider 



(t7iN\y»i IN tflNp) "tl>WT> OOYJtt ba>fl" fi>fi> pi 

v*nm ,o>i\y>3a o>»wln p*m o>»)> wa\y> ivn 
mwb >a riJin\yjfl runn boajwu ,yiNa *n>> bi\y»> 
n>n> m> ba p™ ,>>\yii v*n jnwb una Jii>»wbn 
roatn 1b \y> wn bab ivm \w>n ba pisb m\y 
xin ,mn mata >»>b <in i>Jimaji >ab nnajinb 
\y>N xin \y>>o xin oya xin \y>xa \y>x 
xin am >w bx >w x\y> xb ,v>:n Jibnp ')> 1b yib m>a 



• And our prophet Isaiah appears again! How does R. Hirschensohn understand the prophetic 
vision? Think back to the stages that we've seen (Talmud: the Rule of Law and Maimonides: the 
Purpose of the Human Species.) 
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8. Rav Kook: Zionism in the Service of Humanity 



Points to Consider 

• Rav Kook lays out in this essay a number of interlocking ideas. First, there is an analysis of how 
transcendent spirit operates in "the individual, the nation, the world and all existence". He then 
goes on to use his analysis of the operation of spirit to explain Jewish history and the state of 
Jewish culture in his day (such as the rise of secularism). 

• The way to read Rav Kook is paragraph by paragraph. After each paragraph, try to state his main 
point in your own words. 

• Paragraphs 1-3 are very difficult and abstract. Here Rav Kook lays out the theory that he uses to 
explain Jewish history and the state of Jewish culture in paragraphs 4-9. I suggest that you skip 
the theory and begin by reading paragraphs 4-9. Go back to paragraphs 1-3 if you have time. 

An Essay from Orot, "Lights", by Rabbi Abraham Isaac Hakohen Kook 

(trans, by Ben Zion Bokser) 

The ^)ou\ T^e Nation A n ^ ]ts E)odt) 

1 . There must necessarily be a gap between the abstract, ideal content of the universal objective and 
its expression in reality, between the good intention that inspires a person at the heights of his 
spiritual life and the spirit that is with him always, to guide his way and his behavior. Were it not 
for this difference in gradation the pattern of behavior would become blurred, existence could not 
retain its stability, there would be no fixed rules or boundaries. The particular programs and goals 
that are the foundation of the world and the fullness therefore could not exist. 

2. When the lofty ideals that have their being in a state of non-determination, in the roots of the soul 
and its basic aspirations, become confined within a particular boundary, they at once lose their ardor 
and descend from the heights of their potency. They gain a practical advantage and become 
accessible to effectuation through their limitation, but they lose the higher purity they had before 
their incarnation within their assigned form. Their light has dimmed; at times it loses much of its 
brightness, reaching a point of near darkness out of its functional necessity. Then the ideals carry 
this mission: after they have entered the practical world, to return to that level of loftiness and purity 
and to that majesty of scope and quality which they had while they were being shaped in the realm 
of the imagination. The success of this process will depend on the extent of the light's 
materialization. If it has not been overly materialized and if it has not descended too far from its 
lofty heights, then the road of the higher penitence will be open, and the ideals will readily find a 
clear pathway leading back to their spiritual essence. 

3. But even [when the process is not successful and the light is greatly diminished]... The light will 
then release its rays in delimited measure, and they will make their way at a slow pace. They will 
send flashes across the boundaries and they will release sparks time after time from the original 
exalted light of eternity. From the abstract goals there will reach out channels to carry the dew of a 
higher life within the boundaries, the particularized forms, and this dew is the dew of light and it 
will banish the darkness and illumine life. Then will the world be built anew, heaven and earth will 
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kiss, and the joy of creation will become manifest. This process is at work in the case of the 
individual, the nation, the world and all existence. 

■ 4. The love for the nation, or, more broadly, for humanity, is 
adorned at its source with the purest ideals, which reflect humanity 
and nationhood in their noblest light. In the conceptual world these 
are entities full of majesty and beauty, delight and life, mercy and 
truth, justice and humility, valor and joy, intelligence and feeling. 
They are in a state of continuing progress, which brings joy to 
every noble heart. This is how they appear in the conceptual world. 
But when they enter the world of action, and are set within 
boundaries, at once some elements of the higher light disappear. 
The large aleph becomes a small aleph. The obstructions of life 
multiply. The agitation of anger and fear, of hostilities and 
arrogance, grow and fill the atmosphere. Humanity, on the 
practical level, robes itself in soiled garments; its many lights fall 
into hard shells in which it is wrapped. The one who loves it as it is 
will be unable to rise toward a higher life. He is rather likely to 
absorb into himself the filth accumulated within it than the holy sparks hidden in its secret 
places. The same applies to the status of a particular nationalism, which includes also our own 
nation. 

5. Inestimably beautiful is the ideal of establishing a chosen people, a kingdom of priests and a 
holy nation, out of a people sunk in frightful servitude, the brilliance of whose patriarchal 
origin shall illumine its darkness. In the divine heights, this ideal abides in the secret hiding 
place in its purity. But it must be materialized, set within a particular boundary, among 
people with good and also evil passions, in communities in need of sustenance, of gaining a 
foothold on the land, of governmental authority. The collective life must allow room for 
everybody, from the heights of people of pure spirit and refined souls to the lowland of 
inferior people who are bound to pursue the lower aspects of existence. Mortal eyes, bleary, 
lose all their brightness, the spiritual dimension becomes enslaved and darkened in the 
darkness of life, which abounds with filth and refuse. Humanity in its limited form, which is 
pervaded with abominations more than with refinement and light, is therefore likely to 
influence its devotees with evil and gross darkness. This is the source of the evil in liberalism. 
And when the particular nationalisms robed themselves in the thick garments of worldliness, 
humanity, too, descended from its heights. The nationhood of the Jewish people was broken so 
that it ceased functioning, and what is left is only the highest dimension of its basic 
conception, hidden in the ideal of reviving the nation in the highest dimension of its purity. 

6. Streams of light can descend from this august position to revive the edifice of the nation to 
its original scope, its scope at the beginning of its existence. By drawing on this higher, divine 
influence, the nation's worldly garments can also be restored. But if a person should wish to 



Rabbi Abraham Kook (1865- 
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powerful forces in religious 
Zionism and in Twentieth 
century Judaism altogether. 
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selection from his writing on 
pg. 48-49. 
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embrace the nation in its decadent condition, in its coarser aspects, without inner illumination 
from its ancient, higher light, he will soon take into himself filth and lowliness and elements of 
evil that will turn to bitterness in a short span of history of but a few generations. This is the 
vision of the evil kind of nationalism that we encounter. 

7. But in the end the general love of humanity will overcome the evil surrounding it, and the 
basic love of nationhood, of the community of Israel, will destroy all its thorny elements, and 
she will draw from the divine source, as in her bridal days. She will be planted again in the 
place that has been her home, with a great wealth of her authentic characteristics, of practical 
self-limitation, and of many marks and imprints that will enrich her image. Her broken 
vessels will be mended, the sparks of purity that have been scattered will be gathered 
together, one by one. From the general ideal realm of existence will the light of Israel again be 
manifest, and, by its purity and might, restore the purity of the human ideal. The rose of 
Sharon [i.e. Israel], rooted in eternal righteousness, will blossom, and shed its light and 
splendor to all sides. lt ■ ,, x ,.- 

8. This divine spirit exists in the \^ ^ | ^ I ^ ^Q^l 
community of Israel in the most ^ *| f £j '(^1 fl^ 
secret concealment, in the holy of 1 * ■ ' \ \ t 
holies, in the dark zones where faith . . \ y ^ t[ f ' 
in God is hidden, robed in the *w f ,j Sr f\ 
garment of the Jewish religion. The K f | ^ 1 (\ 
delusion of centering our religion on f J) 
its outer forms, which, because of its k ^ > ^ .v. * 
weakness of perception, despises all ^f\*i ' ^ / r '.'f^ 
the wealth in the mystical realm, has 

, , , iii From www.kipa.co.il/iew/52940.html 

darkened the eyes and reduced our 
spiritual vision by building a wall of 

dross for the free spirit. It has created a filthy atmosphere for the rise of the crude heresy in 
its despicable form in which we encounter it in our time. When this outlook is applied to 
nationalism, it chooses precisely its worst elements, those likely to corrupt everything noble in 
the image of the individual, whose path is meant to point toward God. Without the dew of life 
in the love of God, of a noble reverence abounding with discernment and knowledge, and a 
life-faith pulsating with freedom, nationalism must take its path to pick grains from the 
animal dung of an inferior nation. In a gloomy spirit, full of anger and sickness, it will pride 
itself in the outwardness of a language whose mighty holiness it does not recognize, of a land 
from whose wondrous qualities it is alienated, of nostalgic yearnings from which it has 
discarded every element that can nourish and vitalize. The adherents of such a nationalism 
will be disdainful of a nationalism the nobler and the more spiritual it is at its source, and they 
will contaminate it with the filth of their own impurity. There is no faith, there is no fear of 
God, there is no moral grandeur and no heroism of spirit — and what life can be revived by it? 
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9. This is the narrow state to which the community of Israel will descend prior to an 
awakening to the true revival. On awakening she will thrust aside with decided indignation all 
her dross, and with a divine resoluteness she will gather to herself all her good. From the holy 
heights she will restore to life all her treasures, and all her precious possessions will shine with 

a higher illumination. The sounds of song, the 
majesty of the holy tongue, the beauty of our 
precious land, which was chosen by God, the 
ecstasy of heroism and holiness, will return to 
the mountains of Zion. With the cleansing 
potency of the original soul of our people, with 
hidden divine influences and with the light of 
mercy and a higher pleasure hidden within it, 
will they come and also cleanse all the outer 
garments in which the soul and spirit of the 
nation robed itself. From the source of higher 
delight will flow many spices to remove the 
filthy smell that was absorbed by the crude 
nationalism enclosed in its materialism. And 
as smoke fades away so will fade away all the 
destructive winds that have filled the land, the 
language, the history, and the literature. "I 
will take you from among the nations and 
gather you out of all the countries and bring you into your own land. I will sprinkle on you 
clean water and you will be clean from all your defilements; from all your abominations will I 
cleanse you. I will give you a new heart, and I will place in you a new spirit; and I will remove 
the heart of stone from your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. I will put My spirit 
within you, and I will cause you to walk in My statutes, and you will keep My laws and do 
them. And you will dwell in the land I gave to your ancestors, and you will be My people and I 
will be your God" (Ezek. 36:24-29). 
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A Fourfold Song (Orot Hakodesh, Vol. II, pq. 458-9) 
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A Fourfold Song 



Trans, based on Ben Zion Bokser 



There is one who sings the song of his own life, 

and in himself he finds everything, his full spiritual satisfaction. 

There is another who sings the song of his people. 

He leaves the circle of his own individual self, because he finds it without sufficient breadth, 
without an idealistic basis. He aspires towards the heights, and he attaches himself with a gentle 
love to the whole community of Israel. Together with her he sings her song. He feels grieved in her 
afflictions and delights in her hopes. He contemplates noble and pure thoughts about her past and 
her future, and probes with love and wisdom her inner spiritual essence. 

There is another who reaches toward more distant realms, 
and he goes beyond the boundary of Israel to sing 
the song of humanity. 

His spirit extends to the wider vistas of the totality of humanity, to the glory of her divine image. He 
aspires toward humanity's total goal and looks toward her higher perfection. From this source of life 
he draws the subjects of his meditation and study, his aspirations and his visions. 

Then there is one who rises toward wider horizons, until he links himself with all existence, with all 

God's creatures, with all worlds, 
and he sings his song with all of them. 
It is of one such as this that tradition has said that whoever sings 
a portion of the song each day is assured of having a share in the world to come. 

And then there is one who rises with all these songs in one ensemble, and they all join their voices. 
Together they sing their songs with beauty, each one lends vitality and life to the other. They are 

sounds of joy and gladness, 
sounds of jubilation and celebration, 
sounds of ecstasy and holiness. 

The song of the self, 
the song of the people, 
the song of humanity, 
the song of the world, 

all merge in him at all times, in every hour. 
And this full comprehensiveness rises to become the song of holiness, the song of God, the song of 
Israel, in its full strength and beauty, in it full authenticity and greatness. 
The name "Israel" stands for 
shir el, 
the song of God. 

It is a simple song, a twofold song, a threefold song and a fourfold song. 
It is the Song of Songs of Solomon, shlomo, which means peace or wholeness. 
It is the song of the King that wholeness is His. 
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9. Implications: Human Rights as Religious Praxis 



The Torah of Human Rights is a program in Jewish Human Rights Education, and it has two central 
goals: 

The first goal is to deepen the roots of the participants in Torah tradition while energizing them to 
get personally involved in human rights activism. The combination of deep learning of sacred texts 
with personal involvement in achieving God's will for humanity unleashes powerful forces for self- 
transformation, both as individuals and collectively. 

The second goal is that - for those interested in doing so - participants go out into the world and 
teach their own version of the Torah of Human Rights. Since it is not a fixed course but rather an 
ongoing seder limmud (order of religious study), each person needs to make it their own by 
choosing sources and interpreting them. 

Jewish Human Rights Education approaches human rights through the prism of Jewish tradition, 
but it is open to all cultures and religions. Everyone is invited to participate in exploring how 
Jewish tradition can help reveal the divine meaning of achieving human rights. Participants are 
welcome to use and change the source materials and the ideas in any way they like, including 
incorporating them into other religions. The goal is to weave a human mosaic from the materials of 
all the world's religions giving expression to the divine imperative to protect and nurture all human 
beings through the global rule of law. The Torah of Human Rights is meant as one piece of that 
cloth. 



During the last class of the program we will sum up the basic themes of the Torah of Human Rights 
as we learned it, and then have an open group discussion (and a drink) focusing on the following 
themes: 

Are you interested in teaching this Torah or some version of it? 
Do you want to do something else with it? 

Are there other responses or ideas or projects that you'd like to raise for group discussion? 

I suggest you think about these questions from the beginning of the course, and jot down your ideas 
as we go through the materials. I would be happy to help you adapt these materials for your purpose 
if I can. Contact me at shaiyarothberg@gmail.com. 
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utnan 



Rights 



Summary of Conceptual Framework 



Part One: Evolution, Religion and Human Rights 



Evolution 



We begin the seder limmud (order of study) of the Torah of Human Rights by exploring some 
stories about human evolution. According to one version 1 , before human beings could talk (about 
70,000 years ago) they could only cooperate with 150 other people that they knew personally. 
Anybody that they didn't know personally was a lethal competitor. But when people started to talk, 
they told stories about who they are and where they come from, and these stories also embodied 
norms of behavior; what was acceptable and what was not acceptable among those that tell the 
story. People who shared the same story were transformed from lethal competitors to part of "us", 
even if you had never met them. As empires grew and stories spread, millions of people came to 
share stories that tied them together, as well as setting them against everyone else. 

Today, hundreds of millions of human beings share stories that are so powerful that those who tell 
them are willing to invest huge amounts of their own resources in solidarity with people that they 
will not only never meet, but are so many that they could never imagine them. For example, when 
Hurricane Sandy hit New Jersey in 2012, hundreds of millions of American citizens thought it 
natural that money collected from them should go to caring for the victims. That's because those 
people share a story about being "citizens" of a common "country". From 150 hunter-gatherers to 
hundreds of millions; from the pooled resources of a tribe to the colossal resources at the disposal of 
today's superpowers: The stories that Homo sapiens tell about themselves are some of the most 
powerful things in the world. They have transformed the reality on our planet - for human beings 
and for all life - many times before, and they can transform it again. 

Today, global humanity looks more like a colossal failed state than like a superpower. Billions of 
humans across the globe fall victim to poverty and injustice. We as a species wield vast resources 
capable of transforming the global reality, but we choose not to invest our wealth in protecting 
human beings. If ever there will be a global order that could reasonably be called "human 
civilization", I believe that they will look back at our period as the tail-end of the barbaric pre- 
history of that civilization. But don't miss the optimism in that statement: I say we're at the tail-end 
because never before in the history of our species has humanity been closer to achieving global 
justice. Roughly half of humanity lives in at least flawed democracies (Economist Index), and the 
degree of agreement and cooperation around basic norms (such as human rights) is unprecedented. 



Yuval Harari, Homo Sapiens: A Brief History of Humankind (The original is in Hebrew. Amazon says that the 
English version is coming out soon.) 
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For the first time, a just world order for all people has begun to come into view. That doesn't mean 
we'll see it any time soon, or ever. But the point at which we stand now is without precedent in the 
history of our species. 

There are a host of reasons why we are at the tail-end of the barbaric pre-history of human 
civilization, rather than having already achieved it. I believe that one important reason for our 
failure at this stage is that we as a species don't yet share a sufficiently powerful human story. While 
a new species-wide human identity is emerging everywhere (human rights being one of its most 
important expressions), our human identity-story is still not strong enough to motivate us to invest 
sufficient global resources in protecting human beings. We have to grow that story stronger. 

One way to think about our identity-building stories is that they grow on top of each other like the 

2 

layers of an onion : ^ 



These "rings of identity" are just examples. I assume that there are a limitless number of meaningful 
ways to think about human identity. But I think there's truth in the structure presented here: The 
identity ring nearest to us involves the people we actually know personally. In this way, we're still 
like our pre-language ancestors of old. But we also have larger rings of identity opened up to us by 



In addition to Yuval Harari, my thinking about evolution, human identity and a host of other things follows (more or less) 
Ken Wilber in A Brief History of Everything and in Sex, Ecology and Evolution and also Jean Gebser in The Ever-Present 




Origin . 
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our story-telling ability. Our shared stories enable us to live in a larger community of people who 
we don't know personally but whose lives we overlap in our places of work, entertainment, houses 
of worship and the like. For most people, beyond that identity ring is a much bigger one that often 
includes hundreds of millions of other people, and that involves stories about nations, religions, 
peoples and so forth. These giant identity rings are abstract in the sense that we can't even imagine 
numbers of people so big, let alone meet them. And yet when we run into them we recognize them 
as story-members rather than lethal competitors and enemies. Examples of big identity rings like 
these are American citizenship and Jewish Peoplehood. 

I believe that a larger human-level identity ring is emerging across the peoples and cultures of the 
globe. It expresses itself in international law, in global civil society, in arts and entertainment, and it 
is both a cause and effect of globalization. But the power of this ring of our identity is still not 
strong enough: Locally, we victimize those with foreign stories (i.e. the Israelis and the Arabs 
towards each other). Globally, we remain brutally indifferent to vast human suffering outside the 
tent of our identity structure. We need to empower the human ring in the identity structures of our 
species. 

Empowering the human element of identity does not mean giving up the more particularistic inner 
identities. In fact, sometimes an outer (more inclusive) identity empowers an inner (more 
particularistic) identity. For example, many people who embrace Jewish religion (an outer identity- 
ring including millions of fellow story-tellers) find that this strengthens their family life (with just a 
handful of fellow story-tellers). That's because there's a special connection between the Jewish and 
family rings of identity. I think that a similar special connection exists between the Jewish and 
human rings of identity, as we'll see throughout this course. So becoming more human doesn't 
necessarily mean becoming less something else. 

But at the same time, when we invite the members of our species to deepen their human identities, 
we are not offering them something culturally neutral. For example, ultra-nationalist, racist and 
supremacist versions of the national-religious-ethnic identity ring(s) may contradict a larger human 
story. For a person committed to these very particularistic stories, adapting them to be more human 
can involve the loss of aspects of their culture and identity that they care a lot about. When we turn 
to our fellow human beings and ask them to deepen their human identity, we are asking them to 
change their very identity - who they think they are. What gives us the right to make such a request? 
And what exactly are we asking for? 

The circumstances behind the request answer both questions. In the face of humanity's vast and 
unthinkable suffering, we turn to all the living members of our species and ask: Are you not 
horrified as billions are devoured by poverty and oppression? Will you join a species-wide attempt 
to agree on basic norms to protect and nurture humanity? Will you help direct global resources 
towards making those norms a reality? We have not a right, but an obligation, to make this request 
on all human beings. And what we are asking for is simply full and equal participation in that 
project: agreeing on norms and enforcing them. That is the practical meaning of a more powerful 
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human story. (And I think that is exactly the project of the global human rights movement, as I'll 
explain below.) 

And so we can sum up the point of our discussion so far in one sentence: When we look at today's 
barbaric global order in light of human evolution, we see that we need to learn to tell a human story 
that is powerful enough to motivate the bulk of Homo sapiens to invest in protecting and nurturing 
human beings everywhere. In the next section, we'll explore how religion can help make that 
happen. 

Religion 

What is religion? Here are two pithy definitions offered by Robert Bellah (who was a professor of 
sociology at Harvard and Berkeley): Religion is "a set of symbolic forms and acts which relate man 

3 

to the ultimate conditions of his existence." And "religion is a system of symbols that, when 
enacted by human beings, establishes powerful, pervasive, and long-lasting moods and motivations 
that make sense in terms of an idea of a general order of existence." 4 

Notice that there is no mention of God or the supernatural in these definitions. Bellah explains: "It 
is not that.... I think such beliefs are absent in religion, though in some cases they may be, just that 
they are not the defining aspect" 5 . "Religion" is here understood in broader terms than God and 
supernaturalism. In this sense, I think of religion as simply a part of human existence, like sexuality 
and the arts. It's the part where people use symbols to make sense of the world as a whole and to 
establish a fundamental attitude towards life (which generally involves spiritual practices). 

The kind of religion I have in mind for this course starts with Bellah's definitions, but then gets 
more specific. In order to get at the kind of religion I mean, we need to add another important 
element; what Reverend Rudolph Otto called the "numinous" 6 . The Reverend Otto took the word 
"holy" and distinguished between some different meanings that it carries. One meaning he found 
was moral perfection. But he asked: what additional meaning is in the holy that is not just moral 
perfection? The name for the additional meaning that he found is "the numinous". 

According to Otto, the numinous is one of the fundamental realms of human experience, like 
morality, music, mathematics and sexuality. While they all overlap, none of these realms can be 
reduced to the other. For example, you can't capture music in mathematics. To get at music, you 
have to listen to it. What realm of human experience is the numinous? I think it's closely related to 
what Rabbi Abraham Heschel calls awe and radical amazement. Otto talks about overwhelming 
mystery, sublime majesty and beauty, radical-otherness, fascination-enthrallment-attraction and 
terror. The numinous raises its head when you are smack up against the infinity of space, or the 



"Religious Evolution", American Sociological Review 29, no. 3, pg. 359 (the article is free online). 

4 

Religion in Human Evolution , Harvard 2011, pg. xiv. Here Bellah is paraphrasing Clifford Geertz. 

5 

Ibid. 

6 

The Idea of the Holy , Oxford (first published 1923). 
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vastness of the desert or of the ocean, or the vulnerability of life. The numinous is in a way the 
ultimate liminal space: it deeply involves us because we are half in it, but it terrifies, fascinates and 
attracts us because it is half beyond us - bringing us towards that which transcends what we know 
and who we are. I believe that all human beings experience the numinous in one way or another. 

Further, I think that the numinous realm of human experience is like an energy field. Like sexuality 
and music, it commands great power for human beings. I imagine that our encounter with the 
numinous goes back to pre-linguistic Homo sapiens, and maybe we share some version of it even 
with the great apes. In this sense, the numinous is woven into the very body of human existence. All 
parts of culture are touched with it. And it is particularly central to what I mean by "religion". If we 
add Otto's numinous to our above definitions, then religion becomes symbols and acts that relate 
humanity to the ultimate conditions of her existence with a particular emphasis on the numinous. 
The human experience of the numinous is "gathered up" - expressed, directed and emphasized - 
through rituals and stories that tune us in to it. 

But religion isn't just about being titillated and terrified. Another important element of what I mean 
by religion is emphasized by Paul Tillich. He talks about faith as one's "ultimate concern". Your 
ultimate concern is what you really hold as most important: the criteria according to which you 
judge ultimate value; that of yourself and that of the world. For almost all people, this includes what 
kind of parent, child, spouse, sibling and friend they are. And it always involves their over-arching 
picture of the world and how they understand their place in it. I think that's part of what Bellah 
means when he says that religion "relate[s] man to the ultimate conditions of his existence". 

The way that religion is about the big picture, the meaning of life, the "ultimate conditions of 
existence", highlights that religion is not limited to rituals and prayers, but also involves all the 
other structures through which we navigate the meaning of our lives. Such structures are familial, 
educational, moral, legal, political, meditative, contemplative and more. Religion (in the sense that I 
mean) is the place where we tie all those things together into the big picture, and so religion touches 
on all the other kinds of meaning that are important to human beings. 

If we combine "the numinous" with "our ultimate concern", we see that the educational, meditative, 
moral (etc.) structures involved in religion, which each have their own powerful motivating forces 
for human beings, are also charged with the energy of the numinous. It's not just love and justice 
but also transcendence, ecstasy, awe and radical amazement. That's one of the reasons why I think 
that religion is so powerful. You take our primal vital experience of life, and our basic emotions, 
and overlay them with powerful identity-creating stories, as well as with the insights gained in the 
spiritual, mystical and philosophical explorations of the generations, drench all of these in the 
electrified waters of the numinous, and then embody everything mentioned in powerful rhythms, 
words and rituals that touch on all the levels of feeling and thinking in some group of Homo 
sapiens; Do all that and you get one extremely powerful thing called "religion". 



I'm drawing from his Dynamics of Faith . 
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Given all that, I think its clear that if we can enlist religion in growing a more powerful human 
identity-story, we have enlisted a powerful friend. While religion is sometimes the enemy of human 

dignity, it can also be a powerful force for its protection. When John Woolman, an American 

g 

Quaker born in 1720 who has been called "The Apostle of Abolition" , began preaching that 
faithfulness to God requires abolishing slavery, he ignited a religious passion that helped facilitate 
the global paradigm shift that outlawed human bondage across the planet. That religious passion 
united humanity's moral intuition with her awe in the face of God's creation; it wove the mysterious 
and enthralling presence of the divine into the love that humans can know for the other. 

John Woolman tapped into the power of religion to arouse the spirit of humanity to abolish slavery. 
But when you read about his life, you see that in fact, the river of energy flowed both ways. 
Woolman didn't only draw on religion for morality; his campaign to abolish slavery deeply 
empowered his religion. Fighting the evils he saw around him, with love and respect not only for 
the victim but also for the perpetrators (including his own sometimes slave-owning Quaker co- 
religionists), was not only a moral obligation but a daily personal spiritual praxis through which 
Woolman sought spiritual transcendence and intimacy with God. He traveled from community to 
community, across the American frontier and all the way to England, to commune with God and 
Friends, and to gather the forces of humanity to protect human dignity. 

Woolman's style of discourse, a rational appeal to common values in a context of love and respect, 
was not incidental to his project but at its heart. Like prayer, the struggle for justice as a personal 
religious praxis is not just a means to an end but an end in itself. Woolman preached to his 
community in a form that embodied the consciousness of God to which he called them. When 
offered in service to God, the struggle for justice and prayer are symbiotic: they raise each other's 
energies, lifting us higher and closer to God. 

Quaker John Woolman exemplifies what religion can do in the struggle for human dignity. And 
there are surely other versions of his example in the religions of the world. I think that humanity is 
waking up to the idea of human rights, and that in due time the great religions of the world will 
offer inspiring holy stories that will push humanity towards greater justice. 

Another example is Rav Kook, to whom we will come later (Class 8). His is a powerful mystical- 
religious particularism that involves, as an integral part of itself, an overriding interest in protecting 
and nurturing all of humanity. I think his words below capture something of the spirit of the 
"Apostle of Abolition", together with Rav Kook's unique weave of themes from the Bible, the 
Kabbalah and the Enlightenment: 

>i *n*r Jin iva\y>" ivm >vmN im o>pnb na>N\yn njib>j«...ntn eyn v>x>n Ji>\y>m 
»nb flJN>ariin jmuam jmjmi Jim xiu bat7 Jinjia jmvmxfl jin xnnnb ,flttim Jibinan 



Thomas Slaughter, The Beautiful Soul of John Woolman, Apostle of Abolition . For selections from Woolman's writings, 
see the source-texts for this class. 
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,pip omiN n . to own io jin ma ntonin / Ji>nbNn nN>*r>Nn iwa *nn >Nb» warn 

.104 'OV . DIIIK 

In the essence of the foundational root of this people [the People Israel]... is 
revealed the aspiration to create a great human collective that "shall keep the way 
of the LORD, to do justice and judgment" (Genesis 18:19). This is the aspiration - 
built upon a clear and mighty consciousness and the highest and most inclusive 
moral imperative - to redeem humanity from the horrific burdens of spiritual and 
material sorrow, and to achieve for her a life of freedom filled with dignified glory 
and refined pleasure, in the light of the Divine Ideal, in order to achieve success for 
the human project in its totality. Rabbi Abraham Kook, Orot, pg. 104. 

In the discussion so far, I've focused more on what human rights is meant to save us from (poverty 
and oppression) and less on what humanity does when she is allowed to rise up from those "horrific 
burdens of spiritual and material sorrow". Rav Kook seeks"... to achieve for her [humanity] a life of 
freedom filled with dignified glory and refined pleasure, in the light of the Divine Ideal, in order to 
achieve success for the human project in its totality." I think that Rav Kook was an inspired 
religious visionary and that his teaching can be a powerful force for a higher humanity. As we move 
through this course, and learn some of Rav Kook's sources, I hope that we'll discover new levels of 
meaning in his words. 

To sum up this section, I suggested above that in order to move humanity towards a more human 
(and a less barbaric) world order, we need to grow the human element of our identity stronger. 
Religion, as the part of our lives where we make sense of the big picture, try to orient our lives in 
light of it, and reach up towards transcendence, is deeply entwined with the stories we tell about 
who we are. The energy and drama of the numinous, which holds a special place in the landscape of 
religious experience, are part of what makes those stories so powerful for us. The bottom line is that 
religion can help empower the human layer of our identity, and that more powerful human identity 
can, in turn, facilitate a greater revelation of religious truth. 

Moving towards the next section, I think that "human rights" is the best project around today for 
giving concrete meaning to the "human story"; The kind of meaning that can lessen the brutality of 
the world order. And so what I'm suggesting is that "human rights" take the place that abolition had 
for John Woolman. Or, in Rav Kook's terms, guaranteeing all people human rights is the practical 
foundation upon which to cultivate for humanity "a life of freedom filled with dignified glory and 
refined pleasure, in the light of the Divine Ideal". In the Rambam's terms, which talk about mending 
the body and soul of humanity in order to cultivate the Image of God, human rights are "mending 
the body". That's the overall direction in which I'm going. Now, its time to say what I mean by 
"human rights". 
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Human Rights 

What are human rights? What is the global human rights movement? 

People mean a lot of different things when they say "human rights". For the purposes of this course, 
I'm interpreting "human rights" and the "human rights movement" in a particular way. In some 
ways, my idea of human rights is tailor made for the Jewish sources that we'll study. That suggests 
that it's a bit idiosyncratic. At the same time, my impression is that the way I think about human 
rights is not uncommon (minus all the stuff about evolution and religion) in the world of human 

rights academics, researchers, lawyers, activists and so forth. I think that the basic approach to 

9 

human rights that I'll outline below is pretty main-stream . 

Human rights are an answer to a question: what can we do to move humanity from our present 
barbaric global order, in which the lives of billions are partially or completely destroyed, towards a 
global order reflecting human civilization? At present, the global order is built around independent 
states. According to the Economist Democracy Index, about half of the world's population live in 
"democracies" and "flawed democracies" (India and Israel are examples of "flawed democracies"). 
Another 14 percent live in "hybrid regimes" (such as Turkey), and the last almost 40 percent live in 
"authoritarian regimes" (such as China, Russia and Syria). In a way, the global reality looks like a 
giant failed state; with pockets of relative success and total disaster. 

But even as disastrous as the present state-system is, it's hard to imagine a One State Solution. We 
as a species don't seem ready to share so much of our self-government together. But if so, what can 
we do? We can: 

1) Seek species-wide agreement on basic legal norms to protect human beings everywhere. 

2) Create non-violent pressure on states and other actors to conform to these norms. 
In a nutshell, that's what I think "human rights" are about. 



A lot of how I'm thinking about "human rights" is captured in two relatively short articles: 

1) Jack Donnelly, "The Relative Universality of Human Rights", Human Rights Quarterly , Volume 29, Number 2, May 
2007, pp.281-306; 

2) Marie-Benedicte Dembour, "What Are Human Rights? Four Schools of Thought'" Human Rights Quarterly , Volume 
32, Number 1 , February 201 0, pp. 1-20. Note: I like the way she distinguishes between the four schools of thought, but I 
essentially agree with all four schools that she describes (with perhaps an emphasis on what she calls the "protest 
school" of human rights). It looks to me like each school clarifies important truths as to the meaning of "human rights" at 
this time in history. 

For a fascinating history of human rights that seeks to debunk the "church history" that has grown up around the term, 
see Samuel Moyn's The Last Utopia: Human Rights in History. Perhaps unlike Moyn, I think there is an important place 
for a sacred story of human rights, but I agree with him that it is vitally important to distinguish between our sacred or 
mythical stories about human rights, and a critical history. The story he tells, in which human rights don't really become 
important globally until the late 1970's and then in a somewhat accidental way, is very different from the standard 
histories of human rights that you find in textbooks. These sometimes sound as if human rights are the natural and 
sublime fruition of human civilization, perfected by enlightened reason, and as intended by God. I think that the truth is 
somewhere in between Moyn and the 'church historians'. That's because, again perhaps unlike Moyn, I believe that the 
success of the human rights project is likely to be a critical piece of our transition as a species to a truly human 
civilization. Just a lowly stage of that civilization, for sure, but one a lot less barbaric than the present one. If that's true, 
then the high-falutin rhetoric of the church historians of human rights may not be so far off. 

See also Materials on Human Rights Theory and Praxis (http://tinyurl.com/lpoa5bz ) 
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Now, seeking species-wide agreement may sound wildly unrealistic. The fact is, however, that the 
global human rights movement has been wildly successful in achieving an impressive degree of 
species-wide agreement about human rights law. The vast majority of human beings live in states 
that have legally committed themselves to all or part of human rights law (roughly 160 out of 190 of 
the world's states). And people of all languages, cultures and nationalities use human rights 
language in their struggles for human dignity. It would be an exaggeration to say that global 
agreement has been achieved, but the pace at which human rights discourse has spread across the 
world's population in the 66 years since the Universal Declaration, in the wake of the Holocaust, is 
astounding. Nobody could have predicted so much success so fast. 

I think that one of the most important reasons that human rights discourse has become so widely 
accepted is that it has evolved and changed in response to challenges from different segments of 
humanity. According to one common interpretation, human rights has gone through three 
generations of development: the first generation were the civil and political rights associated with 
the liberal West; the second generation were the economic, social and cultural rights associated with 
the Socialist bloc; and the third generation involve the rights of self-determination and development 
associated with the third world revolt against European Colonialism in the sixties and seventies of 
the twentieth century. And human rights theory and practice have been changed from other angles 
also. Feminist critiques resulted in important changes in human rights laws in the seventies and 
eighties. Today there are interesting innovations in human rights law in relation to people with 
disabilities. 

Understood this way, human rights law and discourse is the first (and remarkably successful) 
attempt of the human species to agree on basic legal norms to protect and nurture human beings 
everywhere. I think it's fair to say in an overarching way that human rights law, as expressed in the 
Universal Declaration and the two covenants, seeks to guarantee for all people the kinds of civil 
rights and freedoms we associate with liberal democracies, while at the same time legally requiring 
governments to make a reasonable effort at the services we associate with the agenda of social 
democrats. I don't mean of course that human rights can provide these things alone. That would be 
like saying that the legal system of a country could make it successful without an economy, a 
political system, a police-force and a million other things. My point is just that in an overarching 
way human rights law seems to cover the bases. 
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Here's one creative attempt to capture all of human rights law in one diagram: 




Diagram by DrSami Mahkonen http://www.aibd.org.my/node/632 



I can't prove it, but I believe that if we could somehow poll the entire human population of the 
planet, so that we could present to them the most basic human rights norms (like protection from 
arbitrary arrest and torture, freedom of expression and religion, transparent government, and the 
direction of public resources to medical care, education and other basic human needs), and then ask 
them: would you like to see these norms binding on all governments (or war-lords, as the case may 
be)? I believe there would be a vast and absolute majority of Homo sapiens for human rights. 

Of course, there would be large populations that would resist the full application of human rights to 
women, other-than-heterosexuals, non-adherents, and so forth. There would be other important 
disagreements about what human rights should mean. And since all peoples have the right to self- 
determination, and human rights are interpreted locally by each state, how to navigate conflicting 
ideas of human rights is a complex thing. 

However, I think that the degree of disagreement between human beings alive today is wildly 
exaggerated. Many (if not all?) of the proponents for major human rights violations in the name of 
cultural differences, like the regimes governing China and Saudi Arabia, kill their own people if 
they speak out against them. There is no way to know what Chinese society would come to demand 
of its government if people were allowed to speak their minds. Maybe "Asian values" requires a 
significantly different idea of citizen's rights and maybe they don't. But all we know presently is that 
a violent, corrupt and oppressive tyranny chooses to make use of that claim. 

The same goes for Saudi Arabia. There is no reason to assume that after a few decades of free 
public discourse, public opinion there would side with the reactionary violation of the basic rights 
of women. The fact that a bizarre fundamentalist oil aristocracy says that they represent somebody's 
values gives us very little reason to think that they do. I'd like to suggest the following rule for 
analysis of cultural differences in regard to human rights: nobody who kills their own people when 
they speak out against them gets to represent the culture of that people. If you have to kill those 
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who oppose you in order to hold on to power, it looks like you may not represent the consensus- 
view after all! We can only know what each culture's input into global human rights discourse will 
be after the members of those cultures who are presently silenced through violence are allowed to 
speak. They are integral parts of their cultures no less than those that victimize them. If we take 
tyrannies and war-lords as representatives, we confuse the beautiful cultures of humanity with the 
vulgarities of organized crime. When you hear a claim that human rights must be violated in the 
name of self-determination, look carefully at whose interests are being served. 

I don't mean to suggest that there are no real conflicts and differences. There are many. But there is 
a lot more in common, and a lot more actual agreement, than contemporary discourse would have 
you believe. Exaggerating the differences - pretending that there is a great war of civilizations or an 
unbridgeable value chasm - is a tactic used to justify selfishness and aggression under the guise of a 
"real politic" that reflects "the way it is". But human evolution shows that "the way it is" is 
constantly changing; contingent and unfolding. 

Given the degree of international mutual-understanding and cooperation around human rights that 
has already been achieved, there is every reason to believe that in due time Homo sapiens can find 
common ground. Getting to that common ground is an ongoing process. Such norms will continue 
to evolve as long as the human race does. People will argue about them forever. Those arguments 
don't undermine human rights practice, they are human rights practice. We're supposed to argue 
about it. That discourse, grounded in mutual respect and non-violence, creates the species-wide 
inter-subjective space that humanity so desperately needs 10 . 

11 

Human Rights Practice 

But what do human rights actually mean in practice? One of the most important meanings of human 
rights in my eyes flows directly from the last point touched on above: the creation of an inter- 
subjective space, shared by all humans, where a discourse built on mutual-respect and non-violence 
goes on about what human rights are and how they should be enforced. To a large extent, that 
discourse is already happening. People of different cultures, with radically different circumstances 
and goals, are finding in human rights a language through which to express both their common 
ground and their disagreements. In newspapers, journals, and newsletters, in churches and 
community centers, in courts of law and in halls of government, people everywhere are using 
human rights language to understand each other. They are using human rights language to translate 
their needs and goals into a form that people globally can understand. 

Human rights discourse is not disembodied but involves any number of systems in which 
significant power and resources are directly moved by human rights talk. I'll now present a few of 
these systems roughly in the order of how I see their importance: 



10 

My thinking about this space is in the spirit of Jurgen Habermas, as in Communication and the Evolution of Society . 

11 

An important source of how I see the world of human rights is Helen Stacey's Human Rights for the 21st Century . 
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1) Civil-society organizations like Human Rights Watch, Amnesty International, and their 
thousands of national and local sister organizations. It might seem strange to start with civil-society, 
but if Samuel Moyn is right in his The Last Utopia , it is really the mass membership (and mass- 
media- influencing) civil-society organizations like Amnesty International that catapulted human 
rights in the late 1970's to the central place they hold in global discourse today. As long as "human 
rights" were happening mostly at the U.N., he says, they were of no real significance. (I think 
Moyn's story helps put the importance of the U.N.'s problematic human rights institutions in 
perspective.) 

NGO's like Human Rights Watch (and the Association for Civil Rights in Israel) not only expose 
human rights realities, drive public opinion and create political pressure, they also help grow the 
global civil society which is the only true guarantor of dignity and rights for all. They are not only 
the means, they are the end. When I talk about personal religious service through human rights 
activism, I mostly mean in the framework of these kinds of organizations. 

2) The overlapping legal-systems of the liberal-democracies. These legal systems, like those of the 
United States and Germany, wield vast power and resources. While they are deeply flawed in many 
ways, and generally give rights to citizens rather than humans, they are still relatively successful 
systems for providing many human rights for as far as they go. These over- lapping systems are 
powerhouses for human rights but must be improved internally and in their global impact. That 
work is done in a million different ways. One important way is through civil-society human rights 
activism as above. 

3) States that directly incorporate human rights law into their national legal systems like South 
Africa and India. There are many such states with varying degrees of incorporation. These legal 
systems, which are of course also plagued with many problems, empower human rights discourse 
because it has binding legal status in their courts of law. And people across borders read and 
influence each other, as in the Supreme Courts of South Africa and India. What "human rights" are 
understood to mean in these contexts joins together with global civil-society discourse, and that of 
the liberal-democracies, so that the global inter-subjective space of human rights is empowered and 
enlarged. 

4) Regional courts and conventions, like that of Europe, Africa and the Americas. The European 
court has jurisdiction over some 800 million people. While I'm sure that evaluating its overall 
effectiveness is a complex matter, there is no question it has serious impact. The other regional 
arrangements are less powerful but surely also make a difference in their member countries. 

5) International bodies like the International Criminal Court and temporary tribunals. I'm not sure 
how effective these are as legal bodies but they certainly play a role in empowering human rights 
discourse throughout the world. I've read many times over the last few years in the Israeli press 
about how various actors in the executive branch have thought twice about doing something they 
wanted to do out of a concern about what their legal defense would look like in The Hague. 
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6) Various U.N. bodies. Maybe it's too cynical to place these so far down the list. U.N. activities 
around human rights are critical. The office of the High Commissioner on Human Rights shows 
promise. And, after all, the Universal Declaration and other key documents all happened in the 
context of the U.N. 

At the same time, as the center of the global failed state, the U.N. obviously manifests the hypocrisy 
and corruption that accompanies law and politics in our (still barbaric) world order. Since some of 
the human rights forums at the U.N. have been places of explicit racism against Israeli Jews, it's 
hard for many Jews to take the U.N. seriously. But, then again, there is hypocrisy and corruption 
elsewhere also. Maybe I should move the U.N. higher up on the list. 

In light of examples 1-6, 1 think that we can conclude that, for all their enumerable failings, human 
rights are not only the most successful attempt in the history of our species to agree on basic norms 
to protect humanity, they also already wield vast cultural and material resources. That's not so bad 
for only 66 years since the Universal Declaration. 

Objections to Human Rights 

I think that an adequate understanding of the human rights project dispels most of the central 
arguments against them. I'll address of few of the most common arguments against human rights 
now: 

1. Human Rights law is a part of Western culture and is irrelevant to non-Western cultures. 

There is no question that human rights discourse is deeply imprinted by European culture. But so 
what? So are modern science and medicine. Not everything that comes from Europe is bad. Most of 
the peoples of the world seem to want both modern medicine and human rights, regardless of the 
fact that these things are indebted to Europeans. 

Additionally, the very essence of human rights is the commitment to universal human equality and 
dignity regardless of race, class and so forth. It is extremely misleading to say that these are the 
traditional values of Europe; the continent that brought you the inquisition, colonialism, the slave 
trade, the ghetto and the holocaust. The idea that Africans, Jews and poor people, for example, have 
inalienable rights equal to European nobles is simply not a traditional European idea. Human Rights 
were and are a revolution, both for Europe, and for everybody else. And at the same time, the idea 
of human dignity has deep roots in all the cultures of the world. The world's peoples have a share 
both in human rights and in the evils that they come to address. 

In short, I think it's clear that the fact that human rights discourse reflects European culture does not 
detract one iota from its importance. 

2. Human Rights are a form of cultural Imperialism. 

First of all, I think that this claim misunderstands the relation between human rights and European 
culture, as above. Second, human rights work by agreement. And most states have signed on. One 
of the reasons that they agree is that human rights law does not replace national legal systems but 
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seeks to guide them. Each system, like that of the U.S. or Israel, is expected to interpret and apply 
human rights differently. The self-determination of peoples is a central tenet of human rights law 
and doctrine. Thirdly, human rights law is decentralized and regional. For instance, there are 
European, African and American systems. The African Charter emphasizes collective rights far 
more than the European one does. The global rule of law as envisioned by human rights is 
decentralized, sensitive to cultural differences, and based on respectful non-violent agreement. 
While any movement seeking international legal norms must be mindful of the dangers of 
imperialism, I think that the claim that human rights constitute imperialism is divorced from reality. 

3. The Idea of Rights is mistaken. We should talk about values or responsibilities. 

12 

According to Jack Donnelly , the language of rights emerged in Europe in response to the rise of 
two major forces: 1) the modern bureaucratic state and 2) the capitalist market. Legal rights, rather 
than "responsibilities" or "values", were found effective in taming (to some degree) the power of the 
state and the corporation. The language of rights is not meant to replace all other kinds of discourse 
any more than commitment to the rule of law means that we should run our homes like court rooms. 
It's an effective language for protecting people in the legal, economic and political playing field 
opened up by capitalism and the modern state. Due to Globalization, that's pretty much everybody. 

4. Human Rights are a middle class concern. Most people lack basic needs and human rights don't matter to 
them. 

This argument is somewhat true in regard to the bias towards civil and political rights found in 
some places, but misses what is often called the second generation of human rights codified in the 
Covenant on Economic, Cultural and Social rights. Human rights are not only about freedom of 
speech, they are also about health care, clean water and housing. Economic human rights are 
generally viewed in terms of reasonable attempts given available resources, rather than absolute 
standards, but that doesn't mean that they are secondary in importance. The Covenant on Economic, 
Cultural and Social rights pushes, I think, generally in the direction of social democracy. 

5. Human Rights are not enforced. They are just talk. 

This statement is largely true, but also misleading. Human rights are not enforced. Millions starve 
or are murdered. But at the same time, my guess is that more often than not, the struggles for human 
dignity that are taking place around the world today (particularly between people who don't share 
the same national/religious identity story) take place in human rights terms. Human rights have 
become the lingua franca of legal and political legitimacy. If you explain your plight in human 
rights terms, people across the planet will know what you mean. While often the struggles for 
human dignity fail, sometimes they also succeed. Human Rights are involved in both the failures 
and successes. And sometimes these take place in contexts where human rights discourse itself 



See reference to his article above. 
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wields real power (as described above). Human rights are not powerful enough to protect vast 
human populations, but they have far too much impact to be dismissed as "just talk". 

Conclusion 

In light of the theory and practice of human rights as outlined above, I think that commitment to 
human rights is the minimum content that we need for our shared human identity story. The most 
basic expression of being human is commitment to coming together to agree on norms and coming 
together to make them reality. We don't have to agree about what all the norms are, but we need to 
be committed to working it out non-violently. Just like so long ago, when we share a story that 
contains common norms, even people we will never meet are transformed from lethal competitors 
to fellow story tellers. 

And so as I see things, the job of religion is to internalize human rights theory and practice into its 
own unique forms. The loving and respectful attitude towards all human beings exemplified by 
Rabbi Abraham Kook and Preacher John Woolman must be grounded in the tradition of human 
rights discourse as it has evolved so far. Religion must preach that faithfulness to the human rights 
project is bedrock to the basic moral and spiritual attitude to which it aspires. The Torah of Human 
Rights is a particular Jewish contribution in that direction. That's the bottom line of today's 
presentation. 
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Part Two: God, Torah and Human Rights 

Introduction 

In today's class, we begin to move away from the more universal (or at least more Western) 
discourse of the previous class, towards the more particularly Jewish materials of the subsequent 
classes. But we are still in between. In today's class, I want to lay out what I mean by God and 
Torah, and how they relate to human rights. This discussion forms the second half of the 
conceptual framework. We'll begin with God! 

God 

The meaning of the word God involves everything that human beings think and feel. It involves not 
only our rational linear thought, but also the stories that carry our identity, the emotions that shape 
our inner life (and which we evidently largely share with other mammals), our experience of living 
in a body - metabolism, creaturely-ness, and many other things. Since the word "God" means lots of 
non-linear non-rational things, the linear rational discourse characteristic of theology can't capture 
it. But that doesn't mean there's no point in reflecting on "God" in a linear rational way. And it 
doesn't mean that what we say in linear rational terms about God can't be clear. It is only a partial 
truth, that's for sure. But a partial truth doesn't have to be murky and confusing. I think that in the 
world of liberal Judaism today, there is a lot of unnecessary confusion about the meaning of the 
word "God" and that this confusion gets in the way of religious life. In this spirit, I'll try to lay out 
what I mean by "God" as simply as I can. 

In my experience of the world, there are elements that I think are worthy of service and worship. 
These elements are involved with things like love, justice, beauty, awe, transcendence, the 
idea/experience of the One, and many other things. "God" is the name for all those elements. Rav 
Kook also uses the term "elohut" or divinity. In my vocabulary, things that move me to an attitude 
of service and worship are divine, and when I imagine divinity in one unity, in one symbolic 
constellation, I call it "God". God is not a name but a whole sentence: "That which I recognize as 
worthy of service and worship". When I say the words of the prayers, expressing my obligation and 
will to serve and worship God, I understand those words as referring to things that (I believe) really 
are worthy of service and worship. The words are simply true. The bottom line is that since I 
directly experience God, I believe in God. In this sense, what I mean by God is simple. 

Now, in order to really give you a sense of the way that I'm talking about God, I'd have to go into a 

13 

lengthier discussion. What I said above assumes ideas about how to read prayers, various 
religious conceptions of God and other things that would need to be unpacked. But I think that the 
most important truth can be clear without too much discussion: I believe that the reason that you are 
reading this document - the reason that you are interested in religion and human rights - is because 



I tried to do it as briefly and clearly as possible here: "A Brief Torah Theology - Part One: From Here to God". 
http://blogs.timesofisrael.com/from-here-to-god/ 
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you experience things that you think are worthy of service and worship (or at least you experience 
the same sort of thing that I experience and then try to capture in those words). And therefore, if 
you defined your words like I do, you would know for sure that "God is real". I think that's the 
natural thing for a person practicing religion to do. Often, at least in the liberal world, we don't do 
that but rather become unnecessarily confused. Below, I'll try to say why I think that happens. 

But remember that I argued that what "God" means for us involves many non-linear and non- 
rational aspects of human beings (like the way we love and the way we feel compelled by justice). 
Linear rational statements, like the one I made above about why God is real, are a tiny part of 
religious life. My point is that this tiny part can be simple and straight forward, and not murky and 
confusing. But the real work of religious life, drawing close to God, cannot be captured by any 
theological formulation. 

We simply know God 

Let me now tell a simplistic (possibly simple-minded) euro-centric story to explain why I think that 
we are unnecessarily confused about God. The story unfolds through The Middle Ages (childhood), 
Modernity (adolescence), Post-Modernity (young adulthood) and Post-Post-Modernity (mature 
adulthood) 14 . 

A long time ago, when we were children in the Middle Ages, we thought we knew about God. In 
fact, we got it partially right (awe, spiritual transcendence, love, charity, justice etc.) and partially 
wrong (racism, fundamentalism, homophobia, religious persecution etc.). In the modern age, when 
we became adolescents, we thought we uncovered the failures of the previous generations and went 
about trying to fix them. For instance, we started out on the path towards human rights. We also 
went through a lot of other developments that transformed us and the structure of our 
consciousness, like an individual passing from childhood (the Middle Ages) through adolescence 
(modernity) and into early adulthood (post-modernity). 

Since God and religion remained largely defined by their meanings in the Middle Ages, in 
modernity we rejected them. There were better things to have faith in than God, like rationality, 
progress and scientific objectivity. Then we got older, and it wasn't any easier for us than it was for 
Harry Potter. There were world wars and disillusionment with earlier ideals. And we learned new 
things that undermined our sense that we knew what was going on. Physics, it turned out, doesn't 
make any sense. And in cultural studies we discovered that the very truths that redeemed us from 
the folly of our childhood in the Middle Ages, like rationality and progress, were not vast objective 



The parallels between history and the individual development of a person are just figurative - I don't mean them 
dogmatically. More on that later. Also, so as not to unnecessarily embarrass myself, I'll only try to date the last two 
stages of the story: I'm thinking of post-modernity as arising through the 20th century and continuing into our day. I'm 
thinking of post-post-modernity as budding towards the end of the 20th century and continuing to grow since. In my 
thinking, following Ken Wilber and Jean Gebser, the previous stages of human development are also structures of 
consciousness that are always present. New ones develop but the old ones don't disappear, they are enveloped in the 
new ones like atoms are enveloped in molecules (like our vital life experience is enveloped in stories). 
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bedrock upon which to build our lives but rather teetering constructions, constructed largely from 
ourselves. 

Instead of the objective foundational truths of modernity, post-modernity left us with truths that are 
always bound by contexts, and those contexts dizzyingly unfold into other contexts, without end, so 
that truth is always partial and sliding. Interestingly, this aspect of post-modernity strikes me as 
very similar to the thinking of the Zohar (a 13th century Kabbalistic text). The Zohar, however, is 
happy about the intriguing paradoxical and holographic nature of reality. Post modernity, on the 
other hand, seems generally depressed about it. I expect that's because at the time of the Zohar we 
still knew that we have direct access to uplifting transcendent ultimate value, whereas in post- 
modernity we often sank into an atmosphere of depressing and superficial nihilism. Its like we 
thought: if truth is contingent and sliding around, why should we believe in anything?! 

Luckily, however, we are now moving on to the more mature adulthood of post post-modernity. But 
before I talk about that, here is the place to say that I lined up the stages of history and the 
development of an individual just for the purposes of my story; I don't mean to suggest that this 
line-up is fixed. We could just as well say that all of human development to this day is the early 
childhood of humanity, and that in some future adolescence we will blossom into something that we 
can barely imagine. In fact, I both hope and believe that to be the case. I see that blossoming as the 
purpose of religion. 

Now back to our story: As we move into the more mature adulthood of post post-modernity, the 
playing field on what God means is now really wide open. We don't feel compelled by the logic of 
the Middle Ages, with its clerical authority and reliable tradition (and its chauvinism and 
persecution). Nor are we taken-in by the almost equally orthodox faith of modernity, that rejects 
God as irrational but is unable to see the partial and self-serving nature of its own "rationality" and 
"progress" (with their colonial shadows). And we are no longer in the throes of post-modernity, in 
which we fought to hold ourselves together even as all the truths that we knew - from physics to 
morals to philosophy - became unhinged. We've internalized all that now. We're OK (sometimes!) 
with truths that are contingent, partial and continually sliding away. . . 

The answer to the question raised above ("If truth is contingent and sliding why should we believe 
in anything!?") could not be more simple: we believe because we are surrounded everywhere by 
things like love, justice and spiritual transcendence that are self-evidently valuable. For people 
sensitive to the qualities of the numinous, as defined in the previous class under "religion", that self- 
evident value involves an experience of holiness that moves them not only to faithful service but 
also to seek higher states of consciousness through worship and other spiritual practices. It is only 
natural for such people to understand all symbols of God and elohut (divinity) as signifying that 
which they already know is worthy of service and worship. That is, after all, the logic and reason of 
their religious commitment from its very beginning. 

But if everything is so simple, why do we remain confused? I think we are confused because we get 
caught up in the thinking of one of our own previous stages. Sometimes we feel compelled and/or 
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horrified by the patriarchal childhood conception of God in the Middle Ages. At other times we are 
taken-in by modernity, and feel as if belief in God is irrational. Then we might take the next step 
into post-modernity, and even belief in love and morality, since they cannot be clearly defined, 
seem irrational in our eyes. And then not only is there no God, there is no value, just the empty 
expanse of nihilism. 

Luckily, however, this kind of nihilism is just a stance that we take when thinking about 
philosophy, it's not how we really live our lives. It confuses us, limits our religious imaginations, 
draws us away from what is powerful in religious tradition, and is generally depressing. It saps 
liberal religion of energy, leaving the arena to be dominated by more powerful racist and 
fundamentalist versions. Our confusion cannot, however, fully extinguish our religious life, because 
that goes on beneath and beyond our conceptual constructions; we still seek God in the love, justice, 
beauty and transcendence manifest in our lives because that is what we are about. 

I believe that with some clear thinking, we can lift the fog which sometimes makes rational linear 
attempts at theology so confusing. The simple truth is that since we experience God, we know that 
God is real. On that foundation each person can build their own much more robust theological 
account (as well as theories of what is "knowledge" and "reality"), if they are so inclined. Such a 
theology will become as complex as the fields of human knowledge that are integrated into it; and 
as idiosyncratic as each person leading their own exploration. But that complexity and particularity 
need not blur the reality of the God that we know from experience: what we mean by "God", even 
as every linear statement is inadequate, is something that we see and feel all around. 

Torah 

In the same spirit, I commit to living my life in light of Torah because I see God in this tradition. If 
God was not obviously revealed to my eyes in the sacred texts, rhythms and structures of Jewish 
religious life, I would not commit to them. God is the judge; tradition merely a vessel. But Torah 
tradition is the vessel of God's indwelling - the mishkan - the presence of God revealed in Israel. In 
the life-form and world-view that open up in my life of Torah and Mitsvot in Eretz Yisrael, I 
unmistakably see a face of the true God - the Most High - the sum total of everything to which I 
know I must be faithful and the higher end that calls for transcendence. I think of it as one particular 
face of God; the face of God revealed to and through Israel X 3: People, Torah and Land. Rabbi 
Yehudah Halevi suggests names for this face of God such as The Divine Principle and The 
Shechinah (which has the same root as mishkan or indwelling). 

Let me say that again: I commit to Torah because I see God in it. It's not that I take it on authority 
that God is there, or that some logical syllogism proves it true. And it is certainly not the (curious 
and I think incoherent) notion that there once occurred an historical event that compels me to 
believe that Torah is where to find God. 15 I believe that God is manifest in and through Torah life 



I think the idea of historical revelation is incoherent because either we experience God, so we know that revelation is 
real, or we don't. If we don't, there is no reason that I can see to believe that revelation happened before. The people 
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because I see God there. This is the foundation of my religious commitment and informs every 
aspect of what I think Torah means. 

What do I mean by "Torah life"? What defines something as part of Judaism as opposed to part of 
some other religion? I don't have linear answers for these questions. I also don't think that linear 
answers are needed. In the living of it, I see a logic to the way Torah unfolds and how it is 
interpreted. And I share some version of that logic with various overlapping communities in which I 
am embedded. That's as much coherency as I need to make sense of my religious commitment. 

In an overarching way, I see Torah as a life-form and world-view, that seeks to make the unique 
face of God revealed to and through Israel more fully manifest in the world. Torah is in that sense a 
spiritual discipline that is so broad as to include a people, a state and a land, in addition to various 
rituals and spiritual practices, as integral parts of its path towards God. In a more narrow sense, 
Torah is an inter-textual reality through which religious Jews navigate Aggadah (the meaning of 
existence) and Halacha (what we must do) through a certain kind of text-based spiritual practice. 
That practice includes a discipline of interpretation called Midrash; as well as meditating on the 
forms, sounds and meanings of texts through chanting, prayer and in other settings. Another 
important part of Torah is that it is entwined around a holy story (involving the tradition, the people 
and the land). Another element is its traditions of Kabbalah and philosophy. Yet another are the 
rhythms and structures of the Jewish year. In this course, we'll explore living eco-systems of Torah 
tradition in the form of prophecy, Talmud, medieval Talmudic interpretation, philosophy, Kabbalah, 
Halacha and Zionist ideology. 

It is the whole thing, taken together, that manifests the God of Israel (or Shechinah or Divine 
Principle) that I see in the tradition. Torah life is a living breathing thing, made of me and other 
Jews, and connected to all people. Torah organically unfolds through the generations in the logic of 
its various disciplines such as Midrash, Halacha and Aggadah. The Torah organism is the vessel - 
the Mishkan - through which the face of God that I worship becomes manifest. It is a discipline that 
includes a whole life, from family to work to community to (at least for me) living in Eretz Yisrael 
as a citizen of the State of Israel. In that sense, even as I see faces of God in other religious 
traditions, I understand Torah to be an absolute commitment. It is an art that you do with your 
whole body and life. 

But crucial to this project is remembering that the commitment to Torah is an out-growth of the 
commitment to God, and forever remains subservient to it. To hold some version of "Jewishness" as 



who sang the story of Sinai around the camp fire, and those that later wrote it down, did not think of Sinai as an historical 
event. In fact, they had no concept of history. They didn't distinguish between "what really happened" and the truth of the 
stories that contained their identity and values. In a way, Sinai means for me the same thing that it meant for them: that 
God reveals the Torah to Israel. I know that's true because I see it every day. The story symbolizes a religious truth that I 
live. I would guess that the idea that Sinai was an "historical event" emerged in the early modern era, when people both 
learned to distinguish between sacred myth and critical history and also began to loose the sensitivity and vocabulary 
necessary to "encounter God". They replaced something that wasn't making sense (revelation) with something that did 
make sense (historical events). But ultimately, they tried to prop up a symbol whose meaning they were loosing with a 
new-fangled claim that is nothing but a non-sequitur: you can only know that there is something worthy of service and 
worship if you see it. It doesn't matter what did or didn't happen before. 
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the absolute value instead of God - to worship the Torah, the People or the Land - is the ever- 
present idolatry lurking in Jewish tradition. It means worshipping ourselves, and is a structural and 
potentially fatal flaw of Judaism (and perhaps all religions). And this kind of idolatry is not a 
theoretical danger but has historically - and still does today- lead to unnecessary suffering and 
victimization. In this sense, Torah comes with its own enemy to fight: Israel comes built-in with 
Amalek. (In fact, imaging that Amalek is someone other than ourselves is a symptom that we're 
already sliding down the slippery slope to collective self-adoration, and have not fully integrated 
into ourselves the human ring of identity.) 

How can we make sure that we don't fall into religious idolatry? We won't fall into idolatry if we 
read the Torah as coming from God. When we interpret the Torah, we start with the recognition that 
we know a lot about God. That's why we're committed to a God-centered tradition like Judaism. 
Since our interpretation begins with the God that we know, we are always responsible to explain 
how the meanings that we ascribe to the Torah are in keeping with the things that we know about 
God, like how God is revealed in love, justice, beauty, truth and spiritual transcendence. You are 
always morally responsible for the interpretation of sacred text that you profess. This won't 
guarantee that we are always right: our highest conceptions are often gravely limited as I'm sure 
would be obvious to both future and past generations. But as long as we follow this path, we can 
honestly say that what we think God's Torah means is the most sublime (including that it is the 
truest and most moral) divine message that we can imagine. If we cannot say this, we thereby admit 
that our allegiance is given to something less than God the Most High, and reveal that we have 
fallen into idolatry. 

A common example of not reading the Torah as coming from God is taking the historical meaning 
of a text as religiously binding. If you keep God in view, it could not be clearer that the historical 
meaning of a Biblical text is rarely the same as the Torah's binding religious meaning. The religious 
meaning of a sacred text is only revealed when you assume that the text is revealed to you by God. 
Since "God" partially consists of the highest truth and morality you can imagine, the meaning of the 
text that is binding on you can only be in harmony with that highest truth and morality. The 
historical meaning of the text, however, is limited by the culture and consciousness of its historical 
authors. Since they are human, and not God, they cannot be expected to capture all truth that had 
yet to be discovered. 

In the case of the Five Books of Moses, for instance, it's clear that the historical authors shared 
many of the limitations of their period, such as the acceptance of slavery and genocide. That doesn't 
make them evil but just reflects the path of human cultural evolution. It is clear, however, that 
today's global prohibition of slavery and genocide is simply better - higher and closer to God - than 
the ancient world's acceptance of these things. This highlights the limitations of historical meanings. 
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The religiously binding meaning of Jewish sacred text only emerges through the discipline of 
Midrash 16 . Midrash is part of the Torah tradition's text-based spiritual practice described above. In 
midrash, the learner seriously engages the texts and seeks their meanings. But the text is read as 
already assuming the highest and most important truths that the learner knows. And so, when 
Talmudic sages read the Bible (as in the case of Kiryat Shma, see sources above on pg. 9), they 
read it in light of their own Rabbinic Judaism which is quite foreign to the historical meaning of the 
Bible. In the same way, the Rambam's reading of the Bible and the Talmud transformed their 
meaning in light of the medieval philosophical principles that he thought were true. Jewish religious 
interpretation has never been about reconstructing historical meanings. In each generation, the 
learners of Torah have read the tradition of sacred texts that they inherited in light of the values they 
thought worthy of God. Needless to say, those values have changed a lot over the generations. 

Another way to characterize the nature of religiously binding truth, as opposed to historical truth, is 
that the true meaning of sacred text is that meaning which draws us closer to God. We are not 
bound by the historical meaning for the simple reason that we worship God and not history. 
Religious meaning is meaning consecrated to God. Since human civilization and consciousness 
change and evolve, that which draws us closer to God is forever in flux. When our conceptions of 
loving-kindness and justice evolve, for instance, so do the true religious meanings of our tradition. 
The notion that the historical meaning of a text is religiously authoritative is antithetical to the logic 
of religious truth as I understand it. Commitment to religion means commitment to reinterpreting 
our received tradition - to drashing it - in light of our ever-unfolding consciousness of God. 

That doesn't mean that the tradition randomly leaps from place to place. There is a logic in the 
process, exemplified by Midrash, Halacha and Aggadah. Some parts of the tradition follow closely- 
knit interpretative rules, like those governing kashrut, chametz and matsah. In regard to the bigger 
questions in life, like what legal and political shape human civilization should take as we move 
further into the age of information and globalization, decisions are not made in narrow legal terms 
but using the larger, more important, and less precisely defined terms of prophets, politicians, 
philosophers, mystics and artists. In these areas too, Jewish tradition unfolds with a certain inner 
logic of sacred intertexuality. But the principles are broad and dynamic; able to navigate the ever- 
changing world-space inhabited by humanity-in-evolution. 

Human Rights 

It was in such a larger world-space, opened up by modernity, that humanity awoke to the limitations 
of her previous identity structures. As our minds grew, the myths that we lived by became partially 

17 

"transparent" . We began to see through our identity-stories, to see the humanity of people who we 
had previously rejected; because they were not members, or not adherents, or not heterosexual or 
for other reasons. The recognition of these liberal humanistic truths is bedrock to what we know, at 



I'll try to make clear how I think this works through teaching the source-texts for today's class. 
My use of "transparency" is taken from Jean Gebser, The Ever-Present Origin . 
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our present stage of human development, is worthy of our faithfulness. The God that we know can 
only command that we honor the humanity that we see; yes, it was obscured before by the 
limitations of our stories, but now it is in broad view. Since I believe that the human rights project is 
the right response to our emergent ability to see human dignity where we could not before, I see 
human rights as bedrock to our most basic human moral responsibility and the standard to which we 
are held by God. 

This way of thinking has important implications for the interpretative methodology at work in the 
Torah of human rights. Most importantly, it means that there is no attempt here to find sanction in 
Jewish texts for commitment to human rights. Once I accept human rights as basic to my human 
moral responsibility, I know that I must commit to them with the same knowledge that I know that 
there is a God. My belief in God, and my commitment to the human rights project, share the same 
root. That root is that I encounter things like love and justice that move me to service and worship. 
If you tell me that I should deny my commitment to justice in deference to God and religion, you're 
speaking a contradiction in terms. God and religion sit on the same branch as love, justice and 
morality. If I don't believe in these, then there is no God. 

So it is important to understand that the exploration of Torah sources in this course does not involve 
looking for "textual support" for committing to human rights. That commitment is assumed at the 
outset. The exploration here has a very different goal: Assuming our commitment to human rights 
theory and praxis, we want to know what God reveals to Israel about the human rights project. By 
taking our place in sacred Jewish intertexuality, utilizing the languages of the prophet, the Talmud 
and the mystic, we seek to hear God speak to us on this subject now. 

In light of the above conceptual considerations, I'll now give a brief overview of some of the themes 
that we will encounter in our Torah explorations. Spoiler alert: we'll return to these themes (in a 

18 

somewhat different order) during the course. 



Much of what follows overlaps my ebook Human Rights as Masiach : http://humanrightstheology...n 
rnashjach-2/ For the links in the footnotes you'll need to download a copy (for free). 
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Basic Themes in the Torah of Human Rights 



The Torah meaning of human rights as I understand it emerges by juxtaposing sacred texts and 
interpreting them in light of each other. This is a kind of Midrash. It involves a close reading of 
texts, but also seeking to understand themes selected from one text in light of themes from other 
texts. Midrash is both about discovering meanings and transforming them, as discussed above. 
We'll begin with the Rambam, who was the great medieval Jewish philosopher and legal scholar 
Rabbi Moses Maimonides. Here is his vision of redemption: 
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Laws of Judges 12:4-5 (based on Machon Mamrei's Mishneh Torah ) 

The sages and the prophets did not long for the days of the mashiach that Israel might exercise 
dominion over the world, or rule over the peoples, or be exalted by the nations, or that it might 
eat, drink and rejoice. Their longing was that Israel be free to devote itself to the Torah and its 
wisdom, with no one to oppress or disturb them, and thus be worthy of life in the world to 
come... 

In that era, there will be neither famine nor war, neither jealousy nor strife. Blessings will be 
abundant, comforts within the reach of all. The one occupation of the whole world will be to 
know God. Thus they will become greatly wise, and will know hidden and deep matters; 
grasping the knowledge of their Creator to the utmost capacity of the human mind, as it is 
written, (Isaiah 11:9), "[They will not hurt nor destroy in all My holy mountain] for the earth 
will be filled with the consciousness of God as the waters cover the sea." 

Understanding this vision requires grasping a number of themes in the Rambam's writings. He 
envisions a world in which we as a species invest everything we've got in realizing our potential to 
be in the image of God. You are in the image of God for the Rambam if you are performing acts of 
loving-kindness and justice while contemplating the true nature of God's universe. The Rambam 
explains that the magnificent truth of the universe evokes love and awe, and in that state of mind, 
one is motivated to imitate God through acts of loving-kindness and justice. In truth, loving- 
kindness and justice, the Rambam sees the image - the reflection - of something worthy of worship. 

20 

He calls that something "God", the Most High. 



The Mishneh .Torah or "Repetition of the Law" is Maimonides' influential code of Jewish Law. The Machon . Mamrei 
version is based on the Yemenite manuscripts and there are some differences between this version and the standard 
printed versions. The most important difference for our purposes is that in the standard printed versions it says that 
"Israel" will become "greatly wise", whereas in the manuscripts the word "Israel" does not appear. For a scholarly 
argument that the manuscripts are correct (and so the quote above without "Israel" in the second paragraph is correct) 
see Kellner, Menachem, "Translation and 'Improvement'" (Hebrew), appearing in Bedarkei Shalom (edited by Binyamin 
Ish Shalom), pgs. 255-263. 
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In various places, the Rambam defines being in the "image of God" as realizing the intellectual ideal (see Mjshneh 
Torah, .Hi] dipt .Yesqdei .Hatqrah, Chapter 4^ Eight [Chapters, .Chapter 5). He further says that when realizing 
that ideal, one is engulfed in love and awe (Mishneh i. Torah, ..Hiichpt Yesodei Ha 

Additionally, he says that one who realizes the intellectual ideal is motivated to imitate God through acts of justice, loving- 
kindness and charity (see the Guide to the Perplexed 3:54 and 1:54). I think that all of this - truth, love, awe, justice, 
loving-kindness and charity, and how these guarantee world peace and justice - must be taken into account in order to 
understand what the Rambam means by "intellect" and the "image of God". And so I said in the Rambam's name, "In 
truth, loving-kindness and justice, the Rambam sees the image - the reflection - of something worthy of worship. He calls 
that something God, the Most High". 
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For the Rambam, the God that is reflected in truth, loving-kindness and justice is the only true 
object of worship and allegiance. We serve God because ultimate value demands ultimate 

21 

commitment . Since God is reflected in human beings, and since imitating God means loving- 
kindness and justice, faithfulness to God means protecting and nurturing human beings. The 
ultimate goal is to cultivate humanity's potential to be in God's image, thus filling the world with the 
consciousness of God as the waters cover the seas. 

Accomplishing this goal requires a suitable world order. For the Rambam, the Torah is God's 
blueprint for that order. It is the divine constitution for the government of the human species. The 
Rambam says that the Torah has two goals: "to mend the body of humanity" and "to mend the soul 
of humanity". Mending the body of humanity consists of eliminating oppression and guaranteeing 
all people the necessary conditions for dignified life such as housing, medicine and education. 
Mending the soul of humanity means engineering culture through education and spiritual practice 
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so that it will produce people who are as wise, loving and just as they can be . 

The Rambam accepts the traditional definition of the "mashiach" as the anointed king of Israel, but 
he transforms this usually supernatural ideal into part of his pragmatic this- worldly plan to establish 
the divine constitution as the world order. That means the just rule of law for all human beings. 
Everywhere people will live in states that protect them from oppression and cultivate their potential 
to be wise, loving and just. No human capacity to reflect God will be wasted. The mashiach is "this 
worldly" because the Rambam rejects the idea of a magical messiah who works miracles. The real 
mashiach effects change through pragmatic action. The final goal of the mashiach is mending the 
body and soul of all humanity through a just world order. That order will guarantee that we will not 
hurt nor destroy in all of God's earth so that we may come to grasp the consciousness of our creator 
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to the utmost capacity of the human mind . 

The Rambam completes his vision of redeemed humanity with a reference to Isaiah. I think his 
vision is a medieval philosophical midrash on Isaiah's ancient prophecy. Isaiah preached against a 
particular conception of idolatry that he characterized as a self-aggrandizing worship of power that 
went hand in hand with oppression of the weak. 



It's clear that for the Rambam, the realized human serves God and the Law because of their intrinsic value and not in 
deference to authoritative tradition (see his Commentary on the Mishnah, Tractate Sanhedrin, "Perek Chelek"). Even 
as the concept of "intellect" is the key to understanding every aspect of Torah for the Rambam, he says in the Guide 1:7.1 
that he did not receive any authoritative Jewish tradition about it. Intellect is what the Rambam autonomously recognizes 
as ultimate value (see note 4 above for my interpretation of "intellect"). And so I said above in the Rambam's name, "The 
God that is reflected in truth, loving-kindness and justice is the only true object of worship and allegiance. We serve God 
because ultimate value demands ultimate commitment." 
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See the Guide to the Perplexed, 2:40. It's clear from the context that the Rambam is talking about the human 
species in general and not the Jewish People in particular. For the application of his idea of the divine constitution to the 
Jewish People, see the Guide to the Perplexed, 3:27. Here (3:27) the Rambam offers the definitions of "mending the 
body and soul" that I used in the body of the text above. 
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For Rambam's discussion of the mashiach, see Mishneh Torah, Hilchot . Meta.Qh.LHi .Chapters 1 1-12. The Rambam 
envisioned an independent Jewish state in the Land of Israel as the center of the just world order to be established by 
the mashiach. While I don't identify with the Rambam's Israel-centric view of global justice, my own liberal-democratic 
version of Zionism draws heavily upon his ideas. 
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Isaiah 2:8 -3:15 



Their land also is full of idols; they worship the work of their own hands, that which their own 
fingers have made. . . 

The lofty looks of man shall be humbled, and the haughtiness of men shall be bowed down, and 
the LORD alone shall be exalted in that day. . . [He] . . . will enter into judgment with the elders of 
his people. . . 

"For you have eaten up the vineyard! 
The spoil of the poor is in your houses! 
What mean you that you beat my people to pieces?! 
and grind the faces of the poor?!". . . 

How did the Rambam interpret these words of Isaiah? I imagine that the Rambam read Isaiah like 
this: the idolaters grind the faces of the poor because their interests are more ultimate in their eyes 
than human beings. But God created humanity to reflect God's own truth, justice and loving- 
kindness and not to be fed as raw material into the strong man's machine. When the powerful take 
what they want because they can, and call that justice, they worship themselves and not the Most 
High. True allegiance to God means protecting life and eliminating injustice (mending the body) 
and cultivating humanity's higher potential (mending the soul). Allegiance to a political order that 
oppresses the weak is idolatry. 

Isaiah envisioned a global order that would redeem humanity from idolatry and oppression and its 
heart would be Mount Moria, the Temple Mount, in Jerusalem. More than two thousand years later, 
Rabbi Chaim Hirschensohn (1857 - 1935) read both Isaiah's vision and that of the Rambam in light 
of the fragile international organizations that existed between the two World Wars: 
Malki Bakodesh, Part One, Question 2 

Its not far out to think that this period [the establishment of modern Israel] is the one about 
which Isaiah prophesied (2:2) "In the days to come, the Mount of the Lord's house shall stand 
firm above the mountains, and tower above the hills, and all the nations shall stream towards it" 
. . .for Torah and for illumination. . . 

and this is because in this House will be the Hall of Peace - but not like the Hall of Peace in the 
Hague, where the peace representatives bow down before the glory of those whose power casts 
its shadow over the world of life, and any hint that some ruler has done injustice is considered a 
rebellion. 

And it will be more than the League of Nations established by the "father of national morality" 

President Wilson, which in any case has more good will than legal power, but rather it will be 

the "Court of Nations" which will judge the peoples in justice and the nations with 

righteousness... and the corrupted idea that nationalism justifies iniquity and evil will be 

banished, and there will be justice for every nation and for every individual, for each one has the 

right to develop in his own unique way, but without damaging his fellow, and there will be no 

more oppression. . .nation shall not take up sword against nation, neither will they learn war 
24 

anymore. . . 
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Malki Bakodesh is R. Hirschensohn's great six-volume responsa on Jewish Law relating to the modern State of Israel 
and other contemporary issues. Here are links to the original .printing and to David Zohar's new annotated edition. 
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In Rabbi Hirschensohn's vision, like in Isaiah, the Temple Mount is the center of the global rule of 
law. Like the Rambam, it's about this-worldly justice for all human beings without miracles. But 
with no magical messiah, what could enforce the rule of Rabbi Hirschensohn's Court of Nations in 
the real world? Rabbi Hirschensohn believed that mending the body and soul of humanity involves 
the slow evolution of human civilization. Global justice will be accomplished gradually as the 
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families of the earth covenant between them upon ever higher standards of justice and civilization . 

As civilization evolves towards a higher humanity, new standards of international law emerge. R. 
Hirschensohn argues that these standards are binding from the Torah. That makes theological sense 

26 

because they are the vehicle for realizing God's plan to mend the body and soul of humanity. But 
R. Hirschensohn also argues that international law is binding from the Torah in a legal sense. The 
legal obligation is grounded in "mitsvat dinim" or "the commandment of laws" which obligates all 
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people to establish just legal systems . International law is also binding because the Torah 
recognizes the binding power of covenants and treaties. Furthermore, the Rabbi argues, for the 
Jewish state to violate human dignity in contradiction to international law would be the worst 
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possible desecration of God's name imaginable. 

But what if international law contradicts traditional Jewish law? Assuming that the international law 
in question increases justice rather than diminishes it, R. Hirschensohn says that according to the 
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Torah, international law overrides Jewish law . The background for this is the well established 

rabbinic principle that sometimes achieving the larger goals of God's Word requires overrides the 

30 

letter of the law . Since the sages are commanded to continually reinterpret Jewish law in light of 
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Unfortunately, R. Hirschensohn's writings have not been translated into English. An English summary of my doctoral 
research on R. Hirschensohn is available here. The full doctorate, The Democratization of the Jewish Political 
Tradition - Rabbi Chaim Hirschensohn's Political Thought and its Jewish Sources (from here on abbreviated as 
"Democratization"), is available here (Hebrew). R. Hirschensohn talks about the importance of the evolution of 
civilization in many places. For example, see MaJki^akpdesh^yoluiTie^l^pg^S (original .printing) or pg. 7 (David Zqhar's 
edition) where he makes clear that democracy is the form of government necessitated by the present stage of civilization. 
Regarding international law and covenants, see below. 
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R. Hirschensohn believes that the most important thing that we know about God is that God seeks a this-worldly good 
life for human beings as understood, for instance, in the Rambam's concept of mending the body politic. One clear 
expression of this idea can be found in his early writings in a journal called Hamisderpnah (Year \,_ Number 9, .Letter 
821); I've extracted the relevant quotes and posted them here [Hebrew]). For an analysis of R. Hirschensohn's idea of 
the good that God wants for humanity, see Democratization, j?g. .1 5ff [Hebrew]. 
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pern pcrat izati on ,. pg.. 4.1 . 
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See below vis-a-vis eliminating the seven nations. 
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R. Hirschensohn, Eleh Divrei Habrit, Vol. 1, pg. 69: "It is forbidden for Israel to violate international laws even if they 
contradict the laws of Israel". For more information about the R. Hirschensohn's idea of international law, and other 
Jewish sages that held similar positions, see Amos Israel-Vleeschhouwer's doctorate, The Attitudes of Jewish Law 
Towards International Law: Analyzing the Jewish Legal Materials and Processes [Hebrew]; and also: Amos Israel- 
Vleeschhouwer and Shaiya Rothberg, "International Law, the State and the Human Being in the Thought of Rabbi 
Chayim Hirschensohn" [Hebrew] (forthcoming). 
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While there exists a whole literature of traditional and critical studies about the role of human autonomy in Jewish law, 
the principle that sometimes God wants us to override the traditional halacha (Jewish law) is generally accepted. 
Menachem Elon, a former chief justice in Israel and a great scholar of Jewish law, sums it up like this (Encyclopedia 
Judaica 2 cd Ed., "Takkanot"): 
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the advance of civilization, it is surely better to reinterpret rather than override. But if for whatever 
reason this is not done, it is international law that has greater Torah authority. 

For example, the words "you shall not leave one soul alive" (Deut. 20:16) have traditionally been 
understood to command genocide against the seven nations of the Land of Israel if they refuse to 
vacate the land or accept slavery to the Jews. The Rambam rules that even though the seven nations 
no longer exist, if they did, we would be commanded to kill them even today: "anyone who meets 
one of them and doesn't kill him has violated a negative commandment as it is written, 'you will not 
leave one soul alive'" (Hilchot Shoftim 5:4). R. Hirschensohn, breaking rank with most authorities, 
argues that this was an ancient military tactic and that today there is no such commandment. This is 
an example of reinterpreting the law rather than overriding it. But even if you think Jewish law does 
command genocide, says R. Hirschensohn, you are still obligated from the Torah to respect 
international law that prohibits it. When international law represents a new and higher standard of 
human civilization, it trumps Jewish law from the Torah itself 31 . 

On this basis, I believe that international human rights law, as covenanted upon by the families of 
the earth in the aftermath of the Holocaust, is absolutely binding from the Torah and generally 
overrides laws that contradict it. In the spirit of the Rambam, I define "mashiach" as the this- 
worldly force that moves humanity closer to the kingdom of God. In our generation, I think that's 
the global movement for human rights. Human rights are the key both to the well being of the 
Jewish state and to the well being of humanity as a whole. 

I believe that a global order guaranteeing human rights is the foundation for the kingdom of God. 
Why the foundation rather than the kingdom itself? Here again I'm following the Rambam. His 
vision goes beyond even the most expansive interpretation of human rights. His divine constitution 
involves exploring the farther reaches of human nature through investing in higher culture and 
mindfulness training. Only then can we test the boundaries of how wise, loving and just human 



Halakhic legislation generally functions with two principal objectives: 

(1) to fill a lacuna in the law created in consequence of changed social and economic realities 
and the emergence of problems which find no answer in the existing halakhah; in this event the 
takkanah generally serves to add to the existing halakhah; 

(2) to amend and vary the existing halakhah to the extent that this is dictated by the needs of the 
hour. . . 

These two objectives are pursued by legislation, whether takkanah or gezerah, in all the 
different fields of the halakhah - certain areas whereof are wholly founded on such legislation 
while in other areas its influence is felt to a greater or lesser degree. The latter phenomenon is 
largely a reflection of the extent to which it proved possible to resort to interpretation (midrash) 
for a solution to the problems that arose. In seeking the solution to a problem that arose the 
scholars had recourse, first and above all, to the legal source of interpretation, since by so doing 
the solution would be forthcoming from scriptural passages or from existing halakhah. Only 
when interpretation was not a means to a solution did the scholars resort to takkanah - which 
represented an innovation in the world of the halakhah. . . 
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R. Hirschensohn, Eleh Divrei Habrit, Vol. 1, pg. 69ff. I posted some selections from R. Hirschensohn's discussion of 
this subject, together with English translations, here. 
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beings can be. In such a world order, consecrated to mending the body and the soul of humanity, I 
see the kingdom of God. 

Let's pause and take a look at the interpretative methodology that we've been using. I presented a 
number of themes in the Rambam, Isaiah and R. Hirschensohn. While I expressed these themes in a 
way calculated to emphasize the points important for this presentation, at the same time I tried to 
remain faithful to what it says in the texts. But I was highly selective about which themes were 
included. 

For example, I presented Isaiah's vision of global justice as the pinnacle of the Rambam's divine 
constitution. But I ignored Isaiah's supernatural understanding of politics that is diametrically 
opposed to the Rambam's practical rationalism. And I read R. Hirschensohn's Court of Nations as 
the instrument for the Rambam's just world order. But R. Hirschensohn envisioned a global 
coalition of liberal democracies while the Rambam's ideal state would look something like today's 
Iran. So I ignored the form of government that the Rambam thought would lead to human 
perfection. What determines which themes get included and which left out? 

As argued above, the religious truth of sacred text is always necessarily a form of midrash. What 
texts like the Five Books of Moses, Isaiah and the Rambam meant in historical context is not what 
religiously binds us. Both the Rambam and R. Hirschensohn explicitly taught us to interpret sacred 
text in this way. The Rambam understood scientific and philosophical truth, which he called 
"intellect", as the measure of all value. And so he directs us to interpret sacred text in light of that 
truth. If it looks like the simple meaning contradicts intellect (i.e. it says that God has a human 
body), then the interpreter must struggle with the text until she finds its true meaning; one that does 
not contradict intellect (i.e. God's "hand" symbolizes agency). Since the Rambam believes that God 
is reflected in philosophical truth, the religious meaning of the text will always be something he 
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recognizes as philosophically true. 

Similarly, R. Hirschensohn teaches that if Jewish law and morality seem to contradict each other, 
we are either wrong about the law or about morality. He says that we must keep struggling with the 
text until we find a solution that is honestly compelling to us both as an interpretation of Jewish law 
and of morality. We saw an example of R. Hirschensohn's interpretative methodology vis-a-vis 
genocide and international law, above. Since R. Hirschensohn believes that God is reflected in his 



In Perek Helek (part of the Rambam's Commentary on the Mishnah, Tractate Sanhedrin), the Rambam says: 

"...when you encounter a word of the sages which seems to conflict with intellect, you will 
pause, consider it, and realize that this utterance must be a riddle or a parable. You will sleep on 
it, trying anxiously to grasp its logic and its expression, so that you many find its genuine 
intellectual intention and lay hold of a direct faith, as Scripture says: "To find out words of 
delight, and that which was written uprightly, even words of truth" (Eccles. 12:10). 

Similarly, in the Guide to the .Perplexed. 2:25 he states says that if science had proven that the world is eternal and not 
created, in contradiction to the simple meaning of the Bible, he would have interpreted the Bible to say that the world is 
eternal because that is the intellectual truth and "the gates of figurative interpretation are not shut in our faces". 
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most compelling judgments about morality, the religious meaning of the text will always be 
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something he recognizes as morally good. 

It's not that these two sages first decided what the texts meant and then read them. Rather, they read 
the texts as coming from God. When you know something about the person speaking to you, then 
you know in light of what to interpret her words. The Rambam and R. Hirschensohn know that God 
is the essence and source of what they judge to be truth and justice. And so, when they read sacred 
tradition, tradition whose meaning is consecrated to God, they assume what they know about those 
things. This is midrash: There is no false consciousness here. There's no bad historical claim about 
what these texts meant in the past. The Rambam and R. Hirschensohn read Jewish tradition in this 
way because they understood the logic of religious truth. They sought the meaning that draws us 
closer to God. 

And so the supernatural politics of the historical Isaiah do not bind us religiously. In the world that 
we know, ignoring military and international realities would lead to terrible suffering and 
destruction. And while we can understand why the 12th century Rambam believed in theocratic 
monarchy, today we see in such regimes horrific oppression and corruption. The true religious 
meaning of sacred text always stands in relation to what we understand as truth, love and justice. 
The words that we interpret as coming from God can never teach us false, immoral or destructive 
things. Just as the logic of religious truth dictated that the Rambam reinterpret Isaiah, so too we 
must reinterpret the Rambam today. 

With eyes set on the God of truth, loving-kindness and justice - the God in whose image were 
created all the members of our species - we must face broken humanity. We don't need authoritative 
tradition to recognize the depravity of a world order that squanders the lives of billions of human 
beings. It is absolutely clear that faithfulness to God requires that we enact "the human covenant" as 
necessitated by mitsvat dinim (God's commandment to all peoples to establish the just rule of law). 
Human rights are already halfway to being that covenant and at present this project is the best 
candidate to succeed. 

And therefore, human rights are mashiach (the practical this-worldly force for human redemption). 
Sure in that knowledge, I turn to the sources of my religious inspiration to seek answers: What does 
the Torah teach about this project? How should I think about human rights in light of Jewish 
theology and law? What I already know about truth, justice and love helps me choose the themes 
and figure out how to put them together. I am struck first by the clarity and force of the Rambam: 



In one place (Malkj .Bakodesh^Vol. 4, pg. .10), R. Hirschensohn sums it up like this: 

We must consider all things in light of morality and reason, and that which we find kosher and 
upright and established in relation to these two foundations, we then look into the halacha 
[Jewish law] - that all its paths are paths of pleasantness and its ways are peace (Prov. 3:17) - 
for the halacha never contradicts something with is upright and true in regard to morality and 
reason, and if we find [what seems to be a] contradiction, then we must struggle in study until 
we find that. . .either we don't understand the halacha, or we don't understand morality. ... 
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since God is reflected in perfected humanity, faithfulness to God means perfecting humanity. But it 
is Isaiah's vision of the House of God on the Temple Mount that carries the weight of the prophet's 
cry to protect the widow, the orphan and the alien. And it was in R. Hirschensohn that the attempts 
at the international rule of law, made between the World Wars, resonated so deeply with the words 
of Isaiah and the Rambam. In these sources, I hear answers to the questions that we face. 

In this spirit, there is one more sacred text that I want to address: the Holy Zohar, the bible of 
Kabbalah. Now, the historical meaning of this text is arguably ethnocentric to the extreme. But as 
stated above, religious truth dictates the worship of God and not history. The religious truth of the 
Zohar transcends its historical limitations. The Zohar has something vital to teach us about human 
rights. It comes to teach us how they involve God's mystery and glory. 

You may think that we human beings own the name "humanity". But the Zohar teaches that 
humanity is bigger than we are. One of the most important symbols in the Zohar is constituted by 
three Hebrew letters: Aleph, Dalet and Mem or ADAM. (I'm spelling ADAM in all-capitals to 
emphasize that this is a mystical symbol and not a regular word.) The word "adam" in Hebrew can 
be translated as "humanity". And this meaning will be part of what I want to learn from the Zohar 
about human rights. But what does ADAM symbolize in the Zohar itself? The meaning of the Zohar 
is always a matter of poetic interpretation. So I won't try to offer a linear definition of ADAM. 
Instead, I'll introduce some of the meanings of this symbol that shed light on how exploring the 
mystery and glory of God is tied up with human rights. 

Let's begin with Genesis. In the Garden of Eden, "Adam" is the man married to Eve. But in Genesis 
5:2, "adam" is the name of both the first man and the first woman, as it is written, "...male and 
female God created them, and blessed them, and called their name adam". With this as background, 
let's approach some of what the Zohar says about ADAM. The Zohar says that ADAM is "the 
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loving relation between male and female ". The Zohar further says that ADAM is "the face to face 
relation" and "the embrace of giving and receiving". If we take all these phrases together, then it 
seems that one thing that ADAM symbolizes is the capacity of human beings to love and nurture 
each other. This capacity, displayed in the myriad forms of loving human relationships, enables our 
species to survive and flourish. And it is essential to what makes us human beings. And thus, 



There's no question that the Zohar's thinking about gender and sexuality has the potential to be oppressive. Some of 
the most reactionary currents in Jewish culture are associated with the Zohar. However, I think that there's also 
something radical and subversive in the Zohar's take on sex and gender, men and women, and how these relate to God. 
I believe that if we read the Zohar right it can shed much light on human sexuality, oppression and liberation. Like all 
sacred texts, the Zohar needs to be liberated from its historical limitations in order to liberate us. Vis-a-vis "male and 
female", we must be careful not to confuse them with men and women. In the Zohar, all men and all women are both 
male and female. And thus, "the loving relation between male and female" is not limited to heterosexual relationships (or 
even to sexual relationships). If we are to treat the Zohar as a sacred text, we must read it in light of the truth: Anyone 
with a clear mind can see the beauty and goodness of God in loving relationships all across the spectrum: hetero, homo, 
queer, post, trans or whatever. And so the loving and life-giving dynamic of ADAM, the Image of God, includes - and is 
manifest in - all of them. 
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ADAM, which also means "humanity" as mentioned above, seems like a good symbol to symbolize 
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our ability to love each other, and to be fruitful and multiply. 

But the loving and life-giving dynamic of ADAM did not begin with human beings. The Zohar 
teaches that 

. . .before God fashioned God's self [into the form of ADAM]. . .the worlds could not endure, and 

all those worlds were destroyed. Why? Because ADAM had not been established; for the 
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wholeness of the form of ADAM contains all things, and all things find their place in it. 

In this myth of creation, the Zohar tells of worlds that God created before our world. But these pre- 
creation creations could not endure. God needed to transform God's self 'mto the form of ADAM in 
order to create a sustainable universe. God had to realize the divine potential for "the loving 
relation", "the face to face relation" and "the embrace of giving and receiving" in order for the 
world to survive. After taking on the form of ADAM, God created the world in God's image (the 
image of ADAM) and only then could creation endure. And so the Zohar also calls ADAM "the 
balance of the cosmic scales" that sustains all existence. That reminds me of the balance of positive 
and negative energy in the atoms that make up the material world; and of the balance of 
gravitational forces that hold our planet at just the right distance from the sun. These, like the loving 
embrace and the face to face relation, manifest God's creative power. ADAM is like a divine pulse 
responsible for all life and existence; or like enchanted music that God brought forth from within 
God's self and then played aloud in order to animate the world. 

We are called "the children of ADAM" (bnei ADAM) because ADAM is God's form and we are 
created in God's image. Our capacity to love and nurture manifests "the balance of the scales" that 
sustains the world. When we cultivate our capacity to be wise, loving and just, we touch on the 
mystery of God's own self and the purpose of creation. God called us "ADAM", "humanity", not to 
supply us with a proper name but to reveal the purpose of our species. We exist in order to be 
human: to embody as much of ADAM as we can, and thus to be in God's image and to help repair 
and sustain the world. Paradoxically, the more human that we become, the more we are like God. 
We cannot fathom how close to God humanity could become, because everywhere she is broken 
and abused. Faithfulness to God means perfecting humanity. And in the progress towards that goal, 
the glory of God is ever more revealed. 

In our time, we have witnessed the rise of a human discourse of responsibility that is spreading 
across the globe. Even as she is malnourished and downtrodden, the inner eye of humanity has 
glimpsed the magnificence of a global order of human rights. Will that glimpse vanish under the 



"The face to face relation" and "the balance of the scales" (a phrase which I will introduce in a moment) are from the 
opening of the Sifra Detsiuta (Zohar Terumah 2:176b); "the loving relation between male and female" and "giving and 
receiving" are from the Hakdama of the Zohar (1 :1 3b). 
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Idra Rabba (Zohar Naso 3:135a-b) 
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burden of poverty and oppression? Will the countenance of humanity be forced back to the floor by 
famine, indifference and tyranny? Or might the spirit of God, still hovering over the deep, arouse 
our species to grip on hard and drag itself up the ladder to a higher stage of evolution? The book is 
open and the hand writes. . .it chronicles the unfinished story of the human race in our generation. 
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